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A MAN’LL SOMETIMES 
PAINT HIS HOUSE OR 
CLEAN UP HIS FRONT 
YARD:-OR SOME BENEFIT 


eh —J/)| LIKE THAT WHERE FOLKS 
i | CN SEE IT-AND DO IT ON 

\ dees Yj HIS OWN HOOK -THOUT 
BEIN’ THORNED INTO IT 

BY HIS WIFE; BUT WHEN HE REDS UP HIS 
SULLER—THAT'S WHERE I BEGIN TO HUNT 


FOR MOTIVES :- JEST AS WHEN I SEE A CHIP 
MOVIN’ SLOW: WITHOUT AIM NOR PURPOSE | 
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SEEMIN’LY—NINE TIMES OUT OF TEN I 
FIND A BUG UNDER IT IF I TAKE PAINS TO 








TURN IT OVER—CALEB PEASLEE 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE AND JUST AHEAD 
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ELECTRICAL INJURIES 


NJURIES caused by electricity, whether 
| lightning or the city current, may superfi- 

cially resemble ordinary burns, especially 
when contact is long continued and sparking 
of the tissues is maintained, but they often 
differ in several respects from the lesions that 
extreme heat, either dry or moist, produces. 
The skin is a nonconductor and offers consid- 
erable resistance to the passage of a current; 
thus heat may be generated at the points of 
entrance and exit, and the tissues beneath 
may be destroyed. The injury is the same 
whether the current is constant or alternating. 

When the tissues are not destroyed by the 
heat they are killed for a greater or lesser dis- 
tance round the track of the electricity, and 
dry gangrene results. The blood in the arteries 
and in the veins coagulates, thus causing throm- 
bosis and so adding the danger of embolism in 
the brain if a small piece of the clot in one of 
the plugged arteries should detach itself and 
be carried to the minute arteries in the brain. 
In some cases when the blood vessels at the 
root of a limb are stopped up by the coagula- 
tion of their contents the parts below from 
which circulation has been cut off may die and 
become the seat of moist gangrene and slough- 
ing of the tissues. 

If the current is not very powerful, the in- 
juries sometimes are confined mainly to the 
skin. In such cases the epidermis is raised and 
in places detached in strips or irregular patches. 
The surface is gray or grayish white with here 
and there bluish or grayish-black spots. 
Sometimes there are grayish or pale reddish 
streaks that look like the scar of a healed cut. 
The skin may be discolored by electrolytic 
action; for example, contact with a copper wire 
may leave a bluish-green discoloration. 

As a rule there is little or no pain in the in- 
jured parts, though there may be pain later 
during healing. When the “‘burn’”’ is superficial 
healing occurs promptly; the top layers of the 
skin peal off, and new skin promptly replaces 
them. The resulting scar is soft and does not 
contract, as a scar that follows a real burn con- 
tracts. The treatment is usually what physi- 
cians call ‘‘expectant’’; that is, making the 
patient as comfortable as possible and treating 
any symptoms as they arise. 
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A LESSON IN DOING HONOR 
TO THE FLAG 


ITH a little American flag rumpled up 

in his grimy hand a motor tourist from 

the North, who had stopped in a small 
town in Georgia, was, writes a contributor, 
busily wiping the mud from various parts of his 
car. An old man—a typical Southern colonel— 
made his way through the crowd of onlookers 
and asked the tourist politely whether he 
couldn't find something less sacred with which 
to clean his car. 

“T guess it’s my business and not yours if I 
want to clean my car with this little old rag,” 
replied the motorist in a surly tone. 

The old man’s lips tightened. Years before he 
had served with the Confederate Army in the 
hope of making the flag a foreign emblem, but 
all that was past and gone forever. He looked 
the tourist full in the eye for a moment; then 
he turned and called the sheriff. 

When the sheriff appeared the offender was 
quick to relent, even to repent. But it was too 
late. Southern patriotism demanded that the 
flag be reverently burnt, and Southern justice 
decreed that the desecrater perform the 
ceremony. 

The tourist chose the sensible course; it was 
the only way out of his predicament. He 
soaked the flag in gasoline and, placing it on 
the ground, touched a match to it while 
Southern villagers and Northern tourists alike 
bared their heads, and off among the trees the 
handsome monument to the heroes of the South, 
erected by the Daughters of the Confederacy, 
looked approvingly down upon them. 
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Hupmobile 


Drive Shaft and Pinion. The pinion (that is, 
the gear) is one piece with the shaft, the whole 
being drop-forged, 31/2 per cent nickel steel, case- 
hardened and double heat-treated, unusually 
heavy. Each pinion is checked 
hardness by the Rockwell method. The shaft 
revolves in two chrome nickel steel taper roller 
bearings. Common construction calls for only 
a pinion mounted on a tapered shaft—both of 
ordinary straight carbon steel—with merely case- 
hardened bearings instead of chrome nickel steel, 


for uniform 


A Lesson In Invisible Costs 


As Simple 


There are people who still buy 
cars on looks alone or first 
cost alone. 


The fundamentals of quality, 
durability, economy are as un- 
known as the value of X. 


We sympathize with that state 
of mind. That is why Hup- 
mobiles are everywhere sold 
with the aid of a mechanical 
parts display. 


Some Things We all 
Know About Cars 


All of us appreciate pocket- 
books and their contents. We 
do realize that some cars are 
not only noisy, rattly, jerky 
and bumpy, but short-lived, 
costly to run, and troublesome, 
most of the time. 


We all know there are good 


and sufficient reasons why one 
car costs more than another. 


And so we suggest that you 
step into your nearest Hup- 
mobile sales room and study 


As a Kindergarten Task 


the parts display. You'll find 
everything labeled. 


Parts that are drop-forged 
have a message you can un- 
derstand without the slightest 
mechanical knowledge. 


When Extra Weight Is 
a Costly Penalty 


For instance, take the Hupp 
touring car. Its loaded weight 


_is 3,400 pounds. 


Supposing you bought either 
of two well known competing 
cars. In one case you would 
penalize yourself to the extent 
of 975 extra pounds; in the 
other 750 extra pounds. 


This additional weight greatly 
reduces tire life and, naturally, 
consumes more fuel, more oil 
and more power. 


Drop-forgings and alloy steels 
are the contributing Hupmo- 
bile factors in reducing weight 
and maintaining the strength 


that means safety and dura- 
bility in the car. 


The Hupmobile salesmen will 
point out, in the parts display, 
the drop-forgings and the 
parts made of expensive alloy 
steels. The cards attached tell 
of the cheaper methods and 
materials used in. many cars 
and in some costing much 
more than a Hupmobile. 


An Object Lesson in 
Genuine Quality 


In other words, the parts dis- 
play is really an object lesson 
in invisible costs, and—more 
important—in quality of the 
highest degree. It’s so simple, 
he who runs may read. 


And in it lies the whole 
answer to Hupmobile quality 
that for 15 years has given 
perfect satisfaction to thou- 
sands of American motorists. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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USTER was a brown 
mustang, round of 
body, deep of chest and 
clean of limb. Some- 
where back in his ancestry there had 
surely been an aristocratic sire that had 
on from a civilized master, joined a 
band of wild, plain-roving horses and per- 
petuated his blood in a strain of marked su- 
periority. Custer had all the common mus- 
tang’s endurance, but with it he had real 
intelligence and a gentleness of disposition 
rarely found in mustangs. The Dunbars of 
Argyle, from whom we bought him, had 
trained him well. He had been my saddle 
horse for four years, and when my time came 
to f° to college the one great regret I felt was 
at having to sell Custer. 

-In the spring of my junior year my father 
was a candidate for reélection to the office of 
circuit judge. That was forty years ago. I 
was twenty-one and entitled to cast my first 
vote, and as a matter of sentiment I wished 
to cast it for him. He assented to my request 
to be allowed to come home for the election, 
and I lost no time in starting. Father had 
been elected twice before and almost up to 
the last minute did not expect a close con- 
test. But when he met me at the train the 
afternoon before election day I saw that 
something had gone wrong. 

“There’s been underhand work some- 
where,” he said to me. “I’ve just heard of it 
within the last thirty minutes. Read that.” 

He handed me a copy of the Carlton 
Times, the paper of the opposing party, and 
pointed to a column that was marked. “Tom 
Jackson just brought that to me, and he says 
the Highlanders are going to knife me to a 
man.” 

The marked article, which appeared as an 
item of news, stated that when Judge Mal- 
comson had fined Hugh Campbell for dis- 
orderly conduct the week before he had 
taken occasion to attack savagely all the 
“Highlanders,” as the woodsmen and farm- 
ers who made up nine tenths of the voters in 
Argyle and Trossachs townships were called. 
The racial spirit was strong in those men, 
and they loved to come to town in numbers 
after long seasons of farm or woods work, 
and sometimes their celebrations were im- 
moderate. But the outbursts were only oc- 
casional, and their fun was almost always 
whole-hearted. Yet the paper falsely quoted 
the judge as saying that they could not come 
to town without carousing to a point dis- 
graceful to themselves and expensive to the 
county, that they were not real representa- 
tives of the race to which they belonged, and 
that it was a source of humiliation to him to 
think that his own mother had come from 
the stock that had settled Trossachs town- 
ship. Then followed a tirade of abuse of the 
Highlanders, and the article wound up with 
the editorial query, ‘What will the High- 
landers do to a man who insults them and is 
ashamed that their blood flows in his own 
veins?” 

I had not read three lines before I knew 
that the piece was wholly without founda- 
tion. The Highlanders were rough, but with 
one exception every man of them that I 
knew was as true as a die. The exception was 
Hugh Campbell. 

“T’m going right up to the Times Office 
now,” father said, ‘“‘and ask Hayes what this 
means. It isn’t his way. Johnson says this 
has killed my chances in the upper part of 
the county unless something is done, and 
there isn’t much time. If they make it unani- 
mous against me there, I’m done for.” 

In his tone I read how bitter-such a defeat 
would be to him. He was getting old. To be 

thrust out of the judicial duties that he loved 
would be hard, but to be defeated by a low 
trick that turned against him the men of his 
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—_ race would be crushing. He too was a 
Scot. 

We went into the little country printing 
office, and father held out the marked article 
to the editor. “What do you know about 
that, John?” he inquired. 

As Hayes read surprise and then pad 
overspread his face. Before he had half fin- 
ished he jumped up, exclaiming: “Judge, 
I’m running a party paper, but I’m running 
it fair. I never saw that article before. It 
never came out in the regular issue. Taylor!” 

The foreman, who was the editor’s only 
assistant except a boy, came slowly toward 
the front of the shop. He was not popular in 
Carlton; he had caused considerable trouble, 
and two months before father had fined him 
for drunkenness and disturbing the peace. 
He approached us now with a great show of 
nonchalance. 

“Do you know how that got there?” 
Hayes asked him. 

Taylor looked at the article and then 
leered at my father. ‘Yes, I know,” he said. 

“How?” demanded Hayes. 

“Well, this is a party organ, ain’t it? I’m 
a party man, ain’t I? I believe in being a real 
party man. Last Thursday Hughey Camp- 
bell come in here just after we’d finished up 
the regular run and told me about the judge 
here givin’ him a stiff fine same’s he’d given 
me; so we just naturally got together and 
put this little bit of news into about a dozen 
extras, and Hughey took ’em back with him 
when he went, and I guess he put ’em where 
they’d do the most good. That’s all I know.” 

Taylor started back to his case, but before 
he had taken two steps the wiry Hayes had 
him by the collar, and with several dexterous 
jerks and shoves he sent him flying through 
the front door, which I opened. Hayes didn’t 
even deign to tell him never to come back, 
but tossed out his coat after him and shut 
the door. Taylor picked himself up, looked 
blackly at us through the window for a 
moment and then went slowly down the 
street. 

Father knew what to do now. He 
asked Hayes to write out and sign 
before a notary a denial of the article 
and a statement of the facts, and 
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2x>, Hayes at once assented. Then he 

sent word to the court stenographer 

to prepare a sworn copy .of the 
court’s remarks when passing sentence on 
Campbell, and finally with one or two of his 
friends he went to the judge’s office to pre- 
pare a short letter to old Charley Dunbar, 
the “Duke of Argyle,” as he was called 
because of his commanding influence in the 
township. If Charley Dunbar were convinced 
that he had been deceived by the lying trick 
of Taylor and Campbell into his present op- 
position to my father, he would in repara- 
tion do even more than he would do against 
us if he were not set right—which is saying 
a good deal! 

“Now,” said father, ‘“‘how shall we reach 
them?” 

Carlton was in one corner of the county; 
Argyle and Trossachs townships were at the 
other end of it. They were in the backwoods; 
no railways touched them, and there was 
only one mail a day by stage from a point 
some miles up the railway that ran through 
Carlton. It was then four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Highlanders always cast their 
ballots early in the morning. There were 

alf a dozen voting places in those two 
mountain townships, and unless we got the 
news of the trick to Charley Dunbar that 
night, in time for him to pass the word to the 
Highlanders, father would surely be de- 
feated. 

Charley Dunbar’s place was forty-two 
miles away by road. I knew every mile of the 
way. Custer had carried me there often that 
I might spend a few days in fishing and hunt- 
ing with the Dunbar boys. Whenever we 
headed for Argyle the little horse knew it at 
once and showed his pleasure, for he loved 
the woodland pastures that had been his 
running ground when he was a colt. 

“Father,” 1 said, “if we can get Custer, 
I'll promise to be at. the duke’s by midnight, 
and he’ll have word over in Trossachs before 
daylight.” 

“You can get Custer all right,” said 
one of the men. “Rob Haynes, who 
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I did not lose my senses, only my power to move 
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owns him now, is red hot at this trick.” 

Father smiled at me. ‘Well, my boy, 
you're twenty-one now, and I suppose you 
can do as you please.”’ 

So five o’clock found me mounted on my 
old favorite with my “dispatches” in my 
pocket. I had them in duplicate, one for each 
township. While some of the men were ar- 
ranging for the pony I had taken time to 
hurry home, greet my mother and change 
the suit that I was wearing for the heavy old 
clothes that I kept for my rough outings. 
The very feel of those old garments seemed 
to bring Charley Dunbar’s place miles 
nearer, so strongly did they suggest the days 
that I had spent there. And as for Custer, 
not only did he show that he knew me by 
rubbing his nose softly against my throat as 
of old, but he sniffed at my garments from 
shoulder to foot and then suddenly threw up 
his head and gave a long whinny. I think he 
knew even then that we were starting for 
Argyle. 

Before I was outside the town I met sev- 
eral friends who wished me good luck; prob- 
ably every one in Carlton knew of my mis- 
sion by that time. As I was passing the Globe 
livery stable the proprietor stopped me. 

“Say, Roger,” he said, “I don’t know 
whether it'll interest you, but Ed Taylor was 
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in here about three quarters of an hour ago 
and wanted to hire a horse and saddle. I 
wouldn’t rent him anything, but he went 
down toward the other stable, and I guess he 
must have done business there, for about 
half an hour ago I saw him ridin’ off up the 
road you’re goin’ to take. He may be goin’ 
off for some good to somebody, but ’tain’t 
likely. Don’t know as you'll have any more 
restful ride for knowin’ this, but you may 
have a longer one. I’ve got a gun in here you 
ean stick in your pocket if you want it.” 
For a moment I was ready to take it. Then 
I felt that I didn’t want to be bothered with 


it. 

“All right,” said the liveryman. “But keep 
an eye open.” . 

Though it was April and the sun softened 
the road every day, the frost took a fresh 
grip as evening drew on. The mud stiffened 
with each mile, and as his footing improved 
Custer’s spirits rose; he seemed ready te run 
the whole forty-two miles if I gave the word. 
But I planned to take the first twenty miles 
at an easy gait and then after stopping for 
half an hour at the Barret farm to start again 
with the risen moon and let the little horse 
have all the fast going he wanted over the 
last lonely half of our journey. 

What the liveryman had said about Tay- 
lor recurred to me several times, and I admit 
I was anxious, especially after a driver I met 
had assured me that Taylor was really ahead 
of me on the road. Still I suspected that he 
was a coward at heart, and that for that rea- 
son if for no other I was more than a match 
for him. I followed the liveryman’s advice 
and kept my eyes open; and when I put the 
saddle on the mustang to resume my ride at 
Barret’s I took one set of the papers and put 
them under my saddle. The others I kept in 
my pocket. 

With the bright moonlight making the 
road almost as light as day, and with Custer 
seemingly only freshened by the journey he 
had thus far made, we went on ten miles 
more. Then as we hastened down a long ave- 
nue of forest trees at a bend where the oak 
brush grew flush with the roadway Custer 
suddenly stopped stock still and threw up his 
nose to the wind. A loud whinny sounded not 
fifty yards to my left, and before I could re- 
cover my seat in the saddle after the mus- 
tang’s sudden stop the leaves at my side 
parted, and I was knocked headlong by a 
blow with a club! 

I did not lose my senses, only my power to 
move. I knew that Ed Taylor had struck me 
and was tying my arms and legs, and I knew 
that I was not doing anything to keep him 
from it. By the time I could feel power again 
in my muscles the cords had rendered my 
strength useless. Custer stood looking on a 
hundred feet away, nervously turning his 
head first toward me and then in the direc- 
tion of the other horse among the trees. 

‘Well, Roger,’’ Taylor said to me as he 
placed his arms akimbo and surveyed me as 
I lay on the ground, “you’re really too young 
for politics, but I ain’t goin’ to hurt you; 
you're a very decent boy.” 

I was too angry and mortified to say a 
word. 

“T’d like,” continued Taylor maliciously, 
‘to do the party a real service before I leave 
the county; and my departure ain’t going to 
be long re ee In the morning I’ll be across 
the state line, and as I don’t reckon to com- 
mit — worse offense than ’sault and bat- 
tery, which you’ ve already took like a man, I 
must say, I don’t suppose I’ll be 
persuaded to come back. The 
only thing I want you to do 
before I leave is to give me as a 
little reminder of you, my boy, 
the papers you're carryin’ in 
your pocket.” 

He reached into my pocket 
and drew the parcel out. The 
moonlight was sufficient to satisfy 
him that he had what he wanted, 
and he put it into his own pocket. “Now, 
Roger,” he said, ‘‘I’ll just tie something over 
your mouth so that, if somebody should 
come by within the next few hours, you 
won’t scare ’em. Then I’ll just put you a 
little ways back from the road, so the sense 
of sight of anybody passin’ won’t be dis- 
turbed either. It’s chilly, Pll admit, but I’ll 
turn up your collar and button your coat, 
and you'll do well enough. Tell you,” he 
added with a vicious grin, ‘‘if you get chilly, 
remember that tomorrow the voters up in 
Argyle and Trossachs will be votin’ Judge 
Malcomson out and Judge Carr in; that 
thought’ll warm you up.” 

All that time he was carrying out his pro- 
gramme. First he tied a bandage tight over 
my mouth, and then he put me against a tree 
im as comfortable a position as my bonds 
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would allow. Then he untied his horse. As he 
did so a new idea seemed to strike him. “I 
guess, if you don’t object, I’ll change horses 
with you. I’ve got eight miles to go to the 
railroad, and I guess you’ve got an easier- 
gaited critter than this one of mine. Here, 
boy! Here, boy!’’ he called to Custer. 

But the brown pony was shy of him. Cus- 
ter backed off as he approached. He could 
not get within reach of the bridle rein in the 
ten minutes he persisted in the effort, and 
finally he gave it up. ‘‘All right, Roger, keep 
him. This one’ll get me where { want to go. 
T’ll see that somebody finds you by tomor- 
row night. Good-by, son. This is your first 
lection, I believe. It’ll be worth a good deal 
to you to learn there’s more’n one way to run 
a campaign. We need a judge in this county 
who ain’t so free with his fines.” 

He rode off down the road. I knew where 
he would take the crossroad to the little flag 
station to board the night train, and I knew 
that while he was making himself safe from 
retribution his trickery would run its un- 
righteous course. However much the High- 
landers might regret their votes afterward, 
it would be too late to change them when 
“7 found out the truth. 

uster stood a few yards off eying me 
curiously. I could not move or speak, and he 
was suspicious. But little by little he ap- 
roached, with much thrusting forward of 
bis questioning nose. The inarticulate sounds 
I was able to make did not reassure him. Yet 
at last he came close to me, and his quiverin 
nostrils touched my face and p up an 


down my body. Then he raised his head and- 


surveyed the road uneasily. Three times he 
did so, sniffing, sniffing, and then looking off 
toward the road. The third time his head 
went up with a different air, and he trotted 
off toward the road. 

Then began the weariest hours I have ever 
spent. For a time it was not so bad. My head 
ached after the blow and fall, yet I was still 
warm from my ride and the excitement, and 
my strained position, though uncomfortable, 
had not begun to give me the agony that I 
later found those cords were capable of 
inflicting. 

What had become of the pony? Had he 
started up the road, or had he turned back 
toward Carlton? Perhaps he had followed 
the other horse. If he had gone back to Carl- 
ton, it was impossible that he should be dis- 
covered and word sent to Charley Dunbar in 
time to undo the effect of the false publica- 
tion. But suppose he had gone the other 
way? I hoped that he would remember the 
place where he had been reared and keep 
straight on to Dunbar’s, but with a sinking 
heart I remembered that the first house on 
the road, with its front gate always shift- 
lessly open, was Hugh Campbell’s! 

Disappointment and mortification at the 
fact that I had not in some manner out- 
witted Taylor filled my heart. I thought 
of what my defeat meant to my father. Now 
he was peacefully at home, secure in the 
thought that I was at that moment carryin 
his message. My self-sought mission ha 
failed,—failed most miserably. 

The moon had set, as it seemed, hours be- 
fore, and I was sure that it was nearly day- 
break. Suddenly my muscles stiffened, and 
every nerve grew tense. I heard voices! 
Through the trees in the direction of the 
road I saw two lights that certainly came 
from lanterns. They were moving together, 
yet unevenly, seemingly carried by persons 
on foot. Suddenly they stopped 
and then approached each other 
closely. In the stronger light I 
could be sure that there were 
two men, and they seemed to be 
at the point where Taylor had 
attacked me. They shifted round 
the spot for a few minutes. All 
the time I was trying to shout or to 
make a noise that could be heard, 
but the gag still muffled me. 

Then to my joy the lights began to ap- 
proach me. Nearer and nearer they came, 
and long before the two men saw me I recog- 
nized them as Charley Dunbar’s stalwart 
sons, Archie and Donald. 

Then they saw me, and I was released in 
a moment. The story was soon told. Just as 
the family were going to bed they heard a 
horse whinnying persistently. Going out, 
they found Custer steaming hot, with his 
head over the barnyard gate. The empty 
saddle and his evident excitement made 
them decide to make a search at once, but 
first they led the horse into the stable and 
prepared to make him comfortable with a 


good stall and a blanket. As they removed 
his saddle my papers dropped out. 

“As father read them over, Roger,”’ said 
Archie, “he certainly was wrought up. 


‘Boys,’ he yelled, ‘it’s all a lie about Dune 
Maloomeon in the paper, and his boy has 
started up here to tell us so, and somet! mes 
happened to him on the way. That horse,’ he 
said, ‘has run a good many miles since he 

, and whatever trouble there was 
happened at least eight or nine miles back. 
You take a lantern apiece and drive back 
about that far, and then you walk the rest of 
the way till you find out what’s wrong. I’m 
going to start out right now and see some of 
the men. Before voting begins in the morn- 
ing I’ll have a man at every one of the booths 
ready to pass the word to the Highlanders.’ ” 

“But how did you happen to find me?” I 
asked. 

“Found your riding whip broke in the 
road,” replied Archie, “and you left quite a 
trail where that fellow dragged you along.” 

As we walked up the road toward the 
boys’ horse I looked at my watch. It was 
twenty minutes past twelve! Only twenty 
minutes past twelve! 
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I didn’t see old Charley Dunbar till morn- 
ing when he came in from an all-night ride 
during which he had seen a dozen different 
men in each township. He gave me a hug 
that lifted me at least a foot off the floor. “I 
tell ye, lad,”’ he roared in joyful tones, “if I 
had just known nothin’ serious had hap- 
pened to you, it would have been the ha 
piest night I’ve spent for a year. The thought 
that Dunc Malcomson had gone wrong and 

to be sacrificed was a heavy one to me, 
and the past few days’ work has been bitter. 
But last night and today’ll make up for it. 
There’ll only be one vote agin him out here, 
and that’ll be an honor, for it’ll be Hugh 
Campbell’s.” 

Taylor got safe away, and, as there were 
no bad effects from his mischief, he was 
never bothered with pursuit. And Custer? 
Well, father said we must have him in the 
family and bought him back from Rob 
Haynes. And when I went back to college a 
few days later Custer went too. 


THE WINGFIELD PAGEANT 


Chapter Nine 


Scenes of violence 





O mishaps had been able to 
shake Sidney Torr’s sublime 
faith that old’ Wingfield would 
succeed. The same spirit was 
manifest among the players 
when they began to assemble 
shortly after noon. There was 
no more frivolity. Gravely 
and quietly they went about the business of 
putting on costumes and finding their 
stations. Before the appointed hour of two 
o’clock a great crowd of spectators were 
massed on the green slope that rose a little 
back from the river. So many people had 
never before assembled in Wingfield. 

The spectators expected a delay in be- 
ginning such a homemade performance as 
this; it seemed to them inevitable. Precisely 
at two o’clock, however, Hamilton Bruce 
waved a handkerchief from his observation 

st behind the curtaining trees. From the 

illtop Joe Runnels responded with the sig- 
nal that the Indians and the hidden flotilla 
of boats were in position and ready for the 
word. The stage was capt the rude, 
unfinished settlement of the vanguard of 
the pioneers who had found homes in the 
verdant wilderness beside the small river. 
An unseen drummer beat the long roll to 
command the attention of the waiting crowd 
on the opposite slope. 

Af first it appeared to be neither a pla 
nor a pageant. Two tired men in roug 
working garb trudged out from a path 
through the leafy background. One carried 
a musket. The other carried a hoe, which he 
threw down. They sat on a bench beside a 
log hut. From another path emerged the 
blacksmith, smudged with charcoal and 
wearing a leather apron. His helper led a 
horse. Under a shelter of slabs and boughs 
they kindled the fire in the forge and plied 
the clumsy bellows. A pair of oxen came 
sedately dragging a freshly-cut log. The 
ringing axes of the woodsmen could be heard 
in the distance. A hoary grandsire doddered 
to the water and threw in his fishing line. 
Frequently he twitched the pole, indifferent 
to all other affairs. Three women dropped 
their baskets to gossip. The solemn parson 
joined them in his black cassock and broad 

at. Children scampered under foot. Other 
women sat in a group to husk the yellow 
corn. A girl pounded meal in a stone 
mortar. The godless loafer and ne’er-do- 
well, Frank Creecy, wandered here and 
there with his wicked fiddle under his arm. 
Ensign Matthew Torr and two sentries 
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escorted the men who had been cutting logs. 
A fair-haired maid carried her spinning 
wheel into the shade and would have been 
industrious, but a gallant stripling diverted 
her from her task with his idle chatter. 

That is how the greenwood stage became 
populated, little by little, more characters 
continually appearing, every one of them 
engaged in some particular task. It was art 
in that it seemed so artless. The people be- 
longed where they were. That was the 
impression. Fires smoked under the huge 
kettles hung from tripods of saplings where 
one group of women washed the clothes and 
spread them on the grass to dry. Others 
busied themselves at a quilting frame or 
churned or did the family cooking out of 
doors. The young schoolmistress pursued 
the fugitive urchins until they were all 
assembled under a tree. 

A score of sturdy men were setting up the 
roof timbers of a garrison house. Deftly they 
notched and fitted them. Others were rip- 
ping boards in the sawpit. A patriarchal 
constable suppressed Frank Creecy and his 
fiddle by clapping him in the stocks as a 
warning to other triflers who would sooner 
fiddle than work. It was all this life and 
motion and variety that gave the scene its 
charm. 

_ Presently the Indians were seen approach- 
ing the opposite bank of the river. The 
ple showed no alarm, for the chief was 
nown to be friendly. He desired to live at 
— with the settlers of Wingfield. The 
ostile tribes were those which had swept 
down from the north. The red men with 
their squaws and papooses made a bivouac 
by the river, setting up their tents of tanned 
deer hides and building brush shelters. The 
Puritan minister crossed in a boat to carry 
gifts to the chief—a brass kettle, strings of 
beads. With him went Ensign Matthew 
Torr and one sentry as a guard. 

In the Indian camp were hot-blooded 

rome braves whom the chief had found 

ard to restrain. In fact his power over them 
had been waning. They jostled and taunted 
the grim Puritan soldiers. The ringleader 
snatched at Ensign Torr’s musket. He 
knocked the Indian down with the butt of it 
—an act that was like touching a match to a 
powder keg. Escaping from a furious melée, 
the parson found refuge in the boat. The 
sentry leaped in after him. Ensign Torr as 
the rear guard cleared his own path with a 
clubbed musket. 

Now it had been rehearsed that he should 
also gain the boat just as it was shoved into 
the stream. But the frenzied young braves 
were led by no other person than Conky 
Ryder. It had been impressed on him that 
he was to be a thoroughly bad Indian. 
Likewise the white warrior in steel armor 
was David Torr, whatever else he might call 
himself. The temptation was irresistible. 
Conky emitted a ferocious screech, which 
was echoed by his two brothers and by the 
nearest of the copper-hued college students. 
Ensign Matthew Torr was no more than one 
jump ahead of them. He glanced over his 
shoulder. 

Conky laid hands on him first. The 
brothers cordially assisted. The students 
were eager to codperate. It was a gorgeous 
opportunity. A heave and a fling and Ensign 
Matthew Torr in shining breastplate and 
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backpiece fairly flew from the bank 
and plunged into the river. He 
appeared to soar and dive. The 
splash was prodigious. The weight 
of so much metal carried him to 
the bottom like a plummet. Horri- 
fied, the Puritan parson leaped 
to his feet in the boat and promptly 
upset it. His companion, the sentry 
in armor, plopped heavily into the 
stream. 

Sidney Torr was in costume as 
one of the pioneers. Unwilling to 
let a perfectly good father perish 
before his eyes to make a Wingfield 
holiday, he rushed to the bank and 
jumped in. Two other brave settlers 
followed him. They swam to the 
bubbles and grasped Ensign Mat- 
thew Torr and the sentry as they 
slowly rose to the surface. The 
parson was clinging to the water- 
logged boat. After much exertion 
the three castaways were towed 
ashore. 

From his elevated signal station 
Joe Runnels beheld the impromptu 
episode with mingled emotions of 
horror and delight. His first 
thought was for the ruined cos- 
tumes, which had been hired in 
Boston. The bill for damages 
would be heavy. Then the roar 
of prolonged applause from the 
multitude of spectators convinced 
him that money was no object. 
The pageant was already achiev- 
ing what Mr. Hamilton Bruce had 
hoped for—action and suspended 
interest. Why, the suspense while 
David Torr was under water had been 
something awful! Joe chuckled. 

“And David Torr is madder than a wet 
hen,” he said to himself. “Oh, boy! Wait till 
the Indians get across the river. You'll see 
one real scrap! Here goes the signal.” 

The friendly Indian chief had lost control 
of his bloodthirsty young men. They were 
on the warpath. At the first signs of dis- 
turbance the vigilant settlers had taken 
warning. All the various vocations were 
instantly forsaken. The brave young school- 
mistress mustered her little flock and drove 
them in the direction of the unfinished 
garrison house. Mothers ran screaming to 
snatch their own precious offspring. The 
men were prompt to see that the women and 
children were sheltered within stout log 
walls. 

The constable ran to release that dissolute 
vagabond Frank Creecy from the grip of the 
stocks. The blacksmith mounted the horse 
and swung a buxom damsel up in front of 
him. Off they dashed at a breakneck gallop 
and vanished among the trees. The only 
unmoved figure was the hoary grandsire, 
who stolidly kept on fishing. 

There were plenty of old-fashioned mus- 
kets for display, but they were disabled and 
rusty. Therefore some thirty modern shot- 
guns and rifles had been distributed among 
the pioneers and the Indians. The supply of 
blank cartridges was lavish. Those modern 
guns when poked between the logs or from 
the trees and grass could be used without 
spoiling the illusion. 

The white men were still taking cover 
when the rampant Indians opened fire. Poor 
Frank Creecy was the first victim. He 
tottered and fell with his face to the foe; the 
fiddle slipped from his lifeless fingers. His 
companions avenged him. Flame spurted 
from the log walls and the barricades. The 
crash of musketry was deafening. Powder 
smoke drifted in a blue haze. Ensign 
Matthew Torr valiantly exposed himself to 
drag in a volunteer who fell wounded while 
fetching water from the spring. A moment 
later he was running from one log hut to 
another to inspect the defenses and to carry 
a, He seemed to bear a charmed 

ife. 

Meanwhile the Indians were creeping 
along the river bank. Black-haired, clad in 
tan-colored tights and breechclouts and 
with their faces daubed with paint, they 
were hideous to behold. Cleverly they hid 
themselves in the grass and bushes. They 
were trying to reach their canoes and so 
cross the river. That was the general plan; 
the details were invented on the spur of the 
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The settlement was making a 
desperate but hopeless resistance. 
It would soon be overwhelmed. 
So engrossing was the tragedy that 
few of the crowd turned to gaze 
down the river. Joe Runnels had 
waved his signal flag. Promptly 
the flotilla had moved out from 
behind Nigger Point. The tide was 
still flowing in. An easterly breeze 
favored the progress of the boats. 
They had made the slow journey 
from Portsmouth—or so it ap- 
peared—only to find the Wingfield 
settlement in flames and its people 
battling for their lives. 

The boats fired a volley of 
musketry to let the settlers know 
that help was coming. It was a 
breakneck race. Would they win 
or lose? Could they save Wing- 
field from extermination? The in- 
domitable defenders raised a cheer. 
They took fresh heart. The Indians 
were seen to hesitate, to run about 
in confusion. They saw that their 
retreat across the river might be 
cut off. The men of Wingfield 
rushed out from cover, led by 
Ensign Matthew Torr. They drove 
home a charge that fairly crumpled 
up the Indian attack. 

And now the boats were near 
enough to open a deadly fire. The 
Indians began to flee to their 
canoes. They left their dead and 








Scorning bullet and tomahawk, he raged like a berserker 


moment. As a band the Indians had not 
rehearsed it. The effect as they moved so 
stealthily was wonderfully vivid. One party 
of them turned upstream to flank the settle- 
ment. They disappeared. Breathlessly the 
crowd on the slope waited to see them launch 
their attack. 

Those who wriggled toward the canoes 
were firing incessantly. Instead of using 
gunpowder Conky Ryder and his brothers 
were loosing whistling flights of arrows. 
They let them fly as fast as they could fit the 
notch to the bowstring. The settlers were in 
no danger of injury so long as they remained 
behind their stout shelters. But Conky had 
prepared a spectacular surprise. To some of 
the arrows were tied bunches of cotton 
waste. These were now dipped in a can of 
kerosene; a match was applied, and a flam- 
ing arrow flew like a meteor. 

The target was the nearest log house, the 
roof of which was covered with dry pine 
slabs. Another flaming arrow was aimed 
high to fall and stick in the roof. Conky was 
an excellent archer. The breeze deflected 
three or four arrows, which left trails of 
sparks and smoke. To the thousands of 
onlookers it was intensely exciting. The 
Indians were actually trying to set fire to 
the settlement. Excited also was Hamilton 
Bruce, who shouted to a pioneer who was 
shooting from behind a tree: 

“Good gracious, that hut is full of people! 
First thing you know that roof will catch 
like tinder. Go tell ’em to be ready to move 
lively. Wow, but this show is a hit!” 

That the pageant was popular was shown 
by the uproarious applause that greeted 
Conky’s flaming arrows. Making allowance 
for the breeze, he neatly dropped two of his 
missiles upon the slab roof. The cotton 
waste flared. A spurt of red ran along the 
dry, ragged pine bark. The refuge of the 
fighting settlers of Wingfield was doomed. 
Presently half the roof was ablaze. Black 
smoke eddied across the river landing. The 
Indians raised a fiendish tumult. Two of 
their canoes were darting across the river. 

Out of the burning hut rushed the unfor- 
tunate men, women and children. Their goal 
was the garrison house, The remorseless foe 
had no. merey. Conky Ryder shot no more 
arrows for fear. of hitting the refugees, but 
the painted wretches banged away with 
their guns. Amid the din Sidney Torr was 
yelling to the refugees: 

“Don’t get rattled. This is perfectly 
lovely. You couldn’t beat it. Get wounded 
some of you, for goodness sake!”’ 

They promptly obeyed. It was pitiful to 
see a strong man go down in a huddled heap. 


Another limped forward with his wife’s arm 
round him. Astonishing heroism was dis- 
played when the inmates of the garrison 
house sallied forth to carry in their stricken 
friends. More canoes were crossing the river. 
In one of them a gigantic young Indian 
cried his death yell and collapsed over the 
gunwale ef the craft. There he hung with 
his head under water. The canoe drifted on 
the stream, for his two companions were 
shot a moment later, and still the dead 
brave hung doubled over the side, limp and 
still with his head submersed. A bent tube 
of hard rubber through which he could 
breathe was his own invention. 

In spite of the stubborn defense the 
Indians gained a foothold on the bank 
below the settlement. Presently their 
flanking party could be seen skulking 
through the trees at the upper end of the 
landing. The advance was so contrived that 
the spectators saw them before the pioneers 
were aware of the peril. It was odd to hear 
the shouts of warning from the slope where 
the crowd was massed. Men waved straw 
hats and umbrellas. Old Wingfield was 
implored to shoot into the woods before the 
Indians sneaked upon them! 

Alas, it was impossible to hold the 
assailants back. From river and woods they 
converged to sweep the area of the landing. 
In spite of instructions to be careful of the 
costumes some of the Indians were swim- 
ming across or clinging to floating logs. 
And now it was a struggle hand to hand, a 
succession of swirling combats in the powder 
smoke. Nothing like that had been re- 
hearsed. It could be done only once! The 
deserted log house was burning like a huge 
torch. 

Amid the crash of musketry and the 
whoops of the savages one figure was domi- 
nant and invincible. It was the steel-clad 
Ensign Matthew Torr. Scorning bullet and 
tomahawk, he raged like a berserker. He 
hurled Indians this way and that until they 
fled from him. But his particular wrath was 
saved for Conky Ryder and his family 
tribesmen. The Ryders were hard and wiry, 
but Ensign Torr grabbed two of them and 
banged their heads together. A third he 
tossed bodily into the river. He was kneeling 
on Conky and throttling him when two 
settlers intervened. The pageant was not 
presumed to require an undertaker. When 
Conky staggered to his feet and caressed 
his windpipe grim Ensign Matthew Torr was 
heard to say: 

“We'll call it quits, Conky. Next time I 
visit your tribe I expect a polite reception.” 

“You—you’ll g-get it,” gurgled the victim. 
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wounded sprawled among the trees 
and rocks or on the turf. They 
were put to rout. Headlong they 
escaped from the landing, and 
some were stricken as they-ran or lunged 
into the river. The boats drew close to the 
bank, still maintaining a heavy musketry 
fire. As if by magic every surviving Indian 
had vanished. 

And now there was a glad reunion by the 
river; men and women hastened out of the 
boats to embrace their friends of Wingfield. 
Laughter for the living and tears for the 
dead! Soon the minister raised his hands for 
silerice as they all stood together in one 
large group. With one accord they fell upon 
their knees, men, women and children, while 
the words of the minister’s prayer of devout 
thanksgiving floated across to the hushed 
multitude on the slope. 

Quite naturally the close of the episode 
merged into the simple story of the founding 
of the first church of Wingfield. That event 
need not be described here. And then the 
stage was cleared to await the portrayal of 
certain incidents of the American Revolu- 
tion. Hamilton Bruce was still a bit dazed 
by tlie success of his appeal to the players to 
throw themselves into the spirit of the thing. 
They had displayed more fire and dash than 
he had dreamed possible. He too felt like 
uttering a prayer of gratitude that the lives 
of his people had been spared. However, 
there was nothing more to fear. During the 
rest of the afternoon there would be no more 
scenes of violence. 

An intermission was enlivened by a 
programme of canoe and swimming races 
among the boys and girls of Wingfield. The 
players shifted from the sober Puritan garb 
into the gayer costumes of the Revolution- 
ary era—ruffled coats, cocked hats, pow- 
dered wigs and such feminine adornments as 
flowered bodices and bright ribbons. For a 
background there was Capt. John Crom- 
met’s square white house, which had 
staunchly weathered a hundred and fifty 
years of Wingfield history. 

The story was to open with the return of 
the company of volunteers who had gone 
boldly to Portsmouth to seize the munitions 
and cannon stored in Fort William and 
Mary, above which flew the red ensign of 
England. They were using the old gundelow, 
or sailing barge, which was a genuine relic of 
earlier days on the river. This picturesque 
craft had been moored in the cove below 
the landing, where it was screened from the 
sight of the spectators by a thick growth of 
trees. At the proper moment it was to move 
out into view and finish its voyage up the 
river. 

From his signal station Joe Runnels could 
see the gundelow with its freight of powder 
kegs and sacks of musket balls, the wooden 
cannon painted black and the armed men 
who guarded this precious plunder. It was 
a brave and colorful picture, thrilling be- 
cause it was so true to the facts. The muni- 
tions captured and hidden in that manner 
had been sent to the patriots at Bunker Hill. 
Joe’s heart swelled with pride; there had 
been two Runnels, father and son, in that 
splendid adventure. 
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He did not forget, however, to attend to 
the duty in hand. He could see that the 
gundelow in the cove was ready for the 
word. Some of the men were at the long 
sweeps; others were leaning on their mus- 
kets. Joe let his flag drop. The burdened old 
gundelow was promptly cast loose from the 
shore. It moved a few yards. Then occurred 
the most puzzling confusion on deck. The 
oarsmen ceased to tug at the sweeps. The 
others threw down their muskets. Before 
Joe Runnel’s horrified gaze the gundelow 
was settling in the water, sinking lower and 
lower. Brave patriots though they were, the 
crew showed all the symptoms of panic. 
There was no chance to stand by the ship; 
she was literally dropping from under them. 
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Immediately the cove was dotted with 
floating powder kegs and cannon and the 
heads of floundering patriots. The ancient 
gundelow had made her last voyage. 
Patching and calking had failed to restore 
her strength. The bottom planks had 
collapsed. Here was the fate of the famous 
“one hoss shay.” 

The grief-stricken Joe Runnels laid hold 
of the nearest boy and sent him galloping 
down the hill as a messenger. “‘You go tell 
Mr. Bruce that the gundelow has foundered 
with all hands. The pageant is completely 
busted to smash. He had better tell the 
crowd that it’s all off. The hoodoo got us 
after all!” 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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fe, WO years after my trip to 
Manchuria, where, as I have 
already related in The Com- 
panion, I went to hunt the 
big Siberian tiger, I made a 
similar trip to India to get 
specimens of the smaller but 
more brilliantly colored 
Bengal tiger. My chief ob- 

ject was to collect skins of 
the beautiful om for Dr. Charles B. Cory, 
then curator of zodlogy in the Field Museum 
of Chicago. Dr. Cory was also in the market 
for anything else of value that we could 
find. I hoped too to bring back some living 
animals for zodlogical parks and traveling 
menageries. 

As on the former occasion Joe Jackson 
was my hunting companion. Although at 
that time still a young man, he had had 
much experience in capturing wild animals 
and in collecting specimens for museums. 
Moreover, he was dependable, resourceful 
and congenial. Later he was with me in the 
Teton Mountains of western Wyoming 
after the Roosevelt elk and more recently 
in Nicaragua on the trail of the jaguar. 

I shall not tell the story of my trip to 
India; I want only to relate one of the inci- 
dents of those four wonderful months spent 
in tropical forests—an experience that is 
notable not so much for its exciting or dan- 
gerous nature as for its novelty and for the 
absurdity of the position in which the two 
of us found ourselves. 

Our first camp was in central India on the 
right bank of the Ganges. Late one after- 
noon while we were scouting along a small 
creek about a mile back from the great 
river I discovered tiger tracks in soft ground. 
Jackson agreed with me that a mother and 
two half-grown cubs had made them. The 
spoor could not have been more than twenty- 
four hours old. That night, to see whether 
the cats were still in the neighborhood, we 
tethered a kid to a bush near where we had 
found the tracks. We did not give the kid 
any supper, and he made the dark forest 
noisy with his bleating. In the morning the 
hapless young goat was gone. There were 
a multitude of fresh tiger tracks about. 

That afternoon we set to work to build 
a platform in a small banyan tree that over- 
looked the scene of the tragedy. It was a 
blistering hot day, and our native helpers 
were all but useless. We could hardly make 
them understand a thing. Jackson and I had 
to do the work ourselves. It was no small 
task to cut timbers of sufficient size and 
strength, haul them with a rope to the top 
of the banyan and lash them together solidly 
enough for a platform from which to shoot. 
When we had finished the task night had 
fallen, and we were dead tired and oozing 
with perspiration. 

“If there is any place hotter than this, I 
don’t want to go to it,” said Jackson de- 
jectedly. 

We took a bath, put on dry clothes and 
ate a hearty supper of fried venison and 
boiled rice that the cook had made ready 
for us and had some delicious sliced mangoes 
for dessert. By that time we felt considerably 
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rested and refreshed. We started at once for 
the banyan. It was a wonderful night. The 
full moon climbed higher and higher, lighting 
up the aisles of the forest till they seemed 
almost as bright as day. I was astonished at 
the profound silence. Scarcely a leaf was 
astir. A sleepy bird chirped a complaint 
now and then, and once a chorus of deep, 
guttural grunts came up from the direction 
of the river, probably from a herd of gaurs 
drinking their fill. Later there came a single 
shrill trumpet from an elephant. Otherwise 
the great tropical forest was wrapped in 
unbroken silence. 

The night wore away. The kid that we had 
brought with us had probably lain down at 
once and gone to sleep, for he made never 
a sound. There was no sign of tigers. I was 
disgusted. 

As the moon sank in the west an unut- 
terable weariness crept over me. It seemed 
impossible to keep awake any longer. I 
rubbed my eyes, pulled my hair and worked 
my fingers and toes in an effort to arouse my- 
self. I saw that Joe was as sleepy as I. Our 
limbs were cramped, but we dared not move 
for fear of making a noise and frightening 
away our tigers, which might be silently 
= ping upon the kid at that very moment. 

dropped off to sleep, but a 
loud snort brought me back to sudden 
consciousness. The dim gray of dawn 
was just coming over the forest. 
Jackson, gun in hand, had risen to his 
knees and was peering out over a 
clump of bushes to the north. I heard 
several faint sniffs and then saw vague 
forms in uneasy movement. In half a 
minute more I made out a small herd 
of black bucks, or Indian antelopes, 
all with their heads in the air. It was 
evident they were alarmed by some 
scent but could not make out in the 
still morning air from what direction 
it came and hence were undecided 
which way to run. Probably they had 
got a whiff of us, but they could not 
see us, hidden as we were among the 
foliage of the banyan. 

I was just about to say to Joe, “I’ve 
had enough of this; let’s go down,” 
when a slight movement among the 
bushes a hundred yards to my leit at- 
tracted my attention. In the dim gray - 
light I could at first make out nothing. 
I riveted my attention to the spot. 
Slowly three crouching, creeping forms 
emerged from the obscurity. One was 
in the lead; another was a little to 
one side and slightly in the rear; the 
third was well behind. The forest was 
very silent. Nothing could be heard 
except the droning of some nocturnal 
insects. The birds were not yet astir, 
strange as it may seem, for daylight 
was breaking. The lithe figures crept 
closer—three beautiful tigers. The 
two ahead were cubs, and the one in 
advance was the larger of the two. 
Behind them came the mother. 

They had covered perhaps half the 
distance between the spot where I 
first saw them and our tree when 
suddenly the form of the mother 


stiffened and stopped. She rose to an 
erect. posture, lifted her iad into the 
air an 
pur-r-r as a warning to the cubs. Since 
they did not pause, she uttered a sharp, 
frightened mew. I surmised that she had 
caught our scent. But the cubs either did 
not hear or were reckless with hunger or 
heedless from overconfidence and faith in 
their own prowess. With bodies pressed 
close to the ground they crept on, crouching 
behind bushes, boulders and tree trunks, 
getting nearer and nearer. At last the mother 
gave a loud whine of fear. But it was too late. 

Just then I was startled by a second loud 
snort from the direction of the antelopes, and 
instantly the herd broke into wild flight, 
not away from us or away from the tigers, 
but directly towards us and at right angles 
to the crouching cats. Talk about running! 
The first speed of a black buck when fright- 
ened surpasses anything else I ever saw! 
Led by a big male with his long spiral horns 
thrown far back, the herd passed directly 
under us and disappeared in the jungle 
bordering the creek. 

I was: astonished. Why had they done 
that? To add to my astonishment, the tigers 
did not charge the game, as in all reason they 
should have done, since the antelopes passed 
directly in front of them and not more than 
fifty yards away. But my curiosity was soon 
satisfied. 

Simultaneously a pack of dholes broke 
out of the bush and charged the tigers. The 
dhole, or wild dog of India, is one of the 
most formidable beasts of the jungle. He 
hunts in packs of from twenty to thirty and 
never gives tongue, but follows his qua 
silently, remorselessly. When once a pac 
of dholes has struck the trail of an animal 
that animal’s doom is sealed, whether it be 
a deer or a tiger, unless indeed the trail is 
crossed by more desirable prey. Otherwise 
they will follow the quarry for days and are 
sure eventually to run it down. 

The first dhole was on the larger cub 
before he could turn. A swipe from the cub’s 
paw sent him tumbling over and over again. 
As the cub wheeled to flee the fangs of the 
second dog caught him in the flank, doubt- 
less with a sensation like that of red-hot 
iron. He gave one long leap, but as he 
alighted he saw two dogs coming out of the 
bush on his line of retreat. He dared not 
take time to look back, but at that juncture 
something struck him from behind; it was 
the hapless body of a dhole whose neck the 
tigress had broken with a lightning sweep 
of her paw. Just then the smaller cub 
emitted a scream of pain. Death was staring 
the trio in the face. Their position was 
like that of the Light Brigade at the battle 
of Balaklava; the enemy were in front of 
them, behind them, to the right of them and 


sniffed. I imagined she gave a soft * 
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to the left of them. The fight was hot and 
furious. For the tigers there was only one 
possible chance of escape. 

An old mulberry tree stood twelve or 
fifteen feet to the left of the larger cub. 
The lion is the only cat that cannot climb; 
the tiger rarely climbs, but can under stress 
of circumstances. Knocking the nearest dogs 
right and left, the young tiger gave a long 
spring, reached the trunk of the mulberry 
and before the dholes could close upon him 
again had scrambled to safety among the 
lower branches. The dogs had not foreseen 
any such movement, and the pack left the 
smaller cub and his mother and concentrated 
their attention on the one that had escaped. 
Knowing that the respite would be brief 
at best, the remaining cub and his mother 
climbed another tree. 

The desperate fight took less time than 
it has taken to tell it. Although we our- 
selves had climbed the banyan for the ex- 
press and avowed purpose of shooting those 
three tigers, our sympathies, much as we 
wanted their skins, were all on their side. 
At the most critical moment when hope for 
the three splendid tigers seemed at the 
vanishing point Jackson exclaimed: 

“Drat the dogs! I’ve a notion to shoot two 
or three of the ringleaders.” 

“Don’t do it,”’ I answered, “‘you are more 
likely to frighten the tigers than the dholes. 
If you attract the attention of the tigers 
for one instant away from the desperate 
business in hand, they are lost. There are 
so many of the dogs that the death of one 
or two or three will make little difference.” 

It is needless to say we were highly grati- 
fied when we saw the beautiful felines safe 
from the fangs of the cruel curs. 

Day as now fully come. The sun was 
just peeping over the eastern horizon. The 
dholes lay down quietly beneath the two 
trees, and the siege began. But the savage 
beasts had hardly got settled, when the 
one nearest the banyan elevated his muzzle 
and sniffed the air. He got up and peered 
into the top of our tree, but I do not believe 


The dogs had not foreseen any such movement 
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he saw us. Then he trotted over and 
lay down directly beneath our platform. 
Almost immediately a second dog came over 
and lay down beside him. A few minutes 
later a third got up and began circling round 
our tree. Soon he winded the kid and was 
upon him in an instant. The one piteous 
bleat brought four or five other dholes, and 
they made quick work of the creature. 

“The poor kid,’ growled Jackson. He 
lifted his heavy express rifle to his shoulder, 
glanced along the barrel and pressed the 
trigger. A loud report broke the solemn 
stillness of the morning forest. The dog lay 
dead with a steel-tipped bullet through his 
heart. Instantly half a dozen of the brutes 
were upon their fallen companion, devour- 
ing him. Not one of the pack uttered a bark 
or a whine. 

“The demons!” exclaimed Joe. ‘Could 
cruelty and total depravity go farther than 
that?” 

The sun rose over the tree tops and shot 
its _ rays down among the leaves. The 
earth became like a glowing furnace; the 
heat grew insufferable. Being anything but 
agile climbers, the tigers were compelled 
to lie comparatively still, lest they fall. 
Their great tongues were lolling out of their 
mouths, and they were panting for breath. 
They looked as miserable as Joe and I felt. 
I can say no more. 

An hour before midday heavy clouds be- 
= to gather on the horizon. The dark 

ank grew rapidly and became blacker and 
blacker. Vivid flashes of lightning zigzagged 
across the sky. The mutterings of thunder 
seemed to grow into the reports of heavy 
artillery. Then the rain came. The doors 
and windows of heaven seemed to have 
opened suddenly, and the waters came down 
in a flood. The big cub, the little cub and 
their mother were almost drowned. They 
were in a sorry plight, and so were we. But 
the dholes seemed perfectly at home in the 
storm. Not one of them left to seek shelter, 
or showed any signs of discomfort or rest- 
lessness. 

The rain ceased as suddenly as it had be- 
gun. The lightning flashes retreated to the 
horizon; the mutterings of thunder died 
away in the distance; the sun came out. 
The reeking moisture changed into steam, 
and the whole world seemed to have be- 
come a boiling pot. Life was almost unen- 
durable. To add to the discomfort of the 
afternoon, the storm had no sooner passed 
than swarms of flies, gnats, mosquitoes, 
wasps and other biting and stinging insects 
began to fill the air. The great cats, clinging 
to the swaying branches, were driven to the 
verge of madness. When a young gaur cow 
unwittingly strayed into the opening the 
larger cub seemed half inclined to leap from 
his retreat and join in the chase, taking his 
chances with the dogs, rather than endure 
the torment of the heat and the insects 
longer. But about two thirds of the pack re- 
mained on guard, and his courage failed him. 

“Professor, I can stand a lot of unpleas- 
antness, but I’ve reached my limit. I’m 
going to shoot those dogs!” declared Joe. 
: “How many cartridges have you?” 


asked. 
“T had eight, but I used one; that 
leaves me only seven.” 

“T have six; that’s only thirteen all 
told, and there are about thirty of the 
dogs. If we should kill a dog with each 
cartridge, fully half of them would be 
left. The chances of frightening them 
away are small. Then too perhaps we 
shall be in sorer need of our ammuni- 
tion later. A tiger or a leopard may 
take a notion to climb our tree. The 
chance that those rascally native 
helpers of ours would hear our fusil- 
lade and give us any help are entirely 
negligible. Besides, the tigers will prob- 
ably take this unpleasantness, as you 
call it, philosophically, as a part of the 
day’s work, and remain in the com- 
munity; but if we raise a hullabaloo 
with our guns, they’ll doubtless leave 
for parts unknown. No, Joe, I have 
thought it all out, and there is no use 
shooting, at least not at this stage of 
the game.” 

“Y’m getting hungry enough to eat 
the whole pack of dogs,” growled the 
hunter. 

“That’s just exactly the way they 
feel towards us,” I answered. 

The afternoon wore slowly and 
painfully away. The sun slid down 
toward a fringe of waving palm fronds. 
A cooling breeze was coming up from 
the river. The big cub caught a glint 
of pale fawn between two clumps of 
bushes, and instinctively he flattened 


his body against the limb. A moment later 
a transformation came over the pack. One 
dog lifted his nose, then another and another. 
Confusion prevailed for the brief space of 
five or six seconds. Some moved one way, 
some another. Then as they caught the 
scent they sprang together in crowded rank 
and vanished. I had caught a mere glimpse 
of a herd of black bucks. The same herd 
of antelopes that had got the tigers and the 
hunters into trouble in the morning got them 
out of it at night. 







VY ELLIE,”—Ann Hill’s voice 
had a deprecating note as she 
preferred the usual request, 
—“would you mind leaving 

me my sidecombs and my 
black silk stockings before you go? My last 
pair has a big hole in the heel, and I haven’t 
time to darn it before glee-club rehearsal. 
And I just can’t keep my hair up without 
sidecombs.”’ 

“Oh, very well.” Nellie Newell, carefully 
twisting the electric curler round a wisp of 
hair before the mirror, did not turn. ‘The 
black stockings are somewhere in the closet; 
I don’t just remember where. And I was going 
to wear the sidecombs. Can’t I, Ann O? 
You don’t need them with that hank of hair 
you've got. Take a bob now—” 

“But the short hairs fly so,” demurred 
Ann resignedly. 

Her full name was Ann Otis Hill, and 
when Nellie called her Ann O she always 
capitulated; it had such a caressing sound. 
Ann was little and freckled and had reddish 
hair. She looked up to Nellie Newell as to a 
star. 

“Maybe I can get along, though, with a 
hairpin,” she added. 

“Try to, child,” replied Nellie conde- 
scendingly. ‘‘And, oh, by the way, Ann, I 
lost one of your gloves. Get another pair 
when my next remittance comes.” 

Ann’s little round face clouded. They 
were her Christmas gloves, kid gauntlets, 
and she had been so proud of them. Nellie 
wouldn’t remember to replace them. She 
never remembered— 

“T’ve been invited to hear As You Like It 
tonight with Aunt Ella and Uncle Tom,” 
went on Nellie. ‘They have a box. Brindy 
wasn’t for letting me leave the peaceful 
haven of Linwood College for Girls, but 
Aunt Ella made her see the error of her 
ways. I guess the fact that Uncle Tom is a 
Senator had some weight with Brindy.” 

Ann Zasped. She would not think of 
calling Miss Brindley, the dignified, white- 
haired preceptress, ‘‘Brindy.” 
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The big cats began to climb down from 
their uncomfortable perches. Jackson raised 


is gun. 

“Don’t do it, Joe,” I said, laying my hand 
on his arm. “‘We’ve been out in the rain to- 
gether. We’re like brothers. I can’t kill them; 
at least not today.” 

“Just the way I feel about it, professor,” 
added my companion and lowered the gun. 

The three beautiful cats climbed down 
undisturbed and slunk away into the 
darkening forest. 


BEADS 


“It’s going to be at the Williard,’”’ con- 
tinued Nellie. “And I’ve just got to have a 
new hat. There’s a perfect peach at Belden’s 
for ten dollars. Aunt Ella is such a stickler 
for dress. By the way, Ann, lend me your 
new Colonial pumps, won’t you? I was 
going to get a pair, but my money just went 
somehow.” 

Ann walked to the closet and took from 
a box a pair of satin slippers. They were 
stuffed out with shoe trees and covered with 
an old lavender silk handkerchief. Ann, who 
was neat and precise, guarded her few treas- 
ures carefully. She knew that they were a 
size too small for Nellie, and that they would 
be hopelessly spread, but she placed them on 
Nellie’s wardrobe trunk. ‘There they are,” 
she said. 

“You're a dear, Ann O!” said Nellie, 
beaming. “It makes a girl seem like such a 
pill to have so small an allowance that it’s 
gone before the month is up.” 

“It’s bigger than my allowance,” Ann re- 
minded her. 

Nellie laughed. “I’ve a good mind tg have 
you put me on a budget, Ann O,” she said. 
“Was Benjamin Franklin one of your 
ancestors?” 

“Not that I know of. Why?” 

“Because, you little babe in the wood, he 
was such an example of thrift. I may truth- 
fully say it is not one of my besetting sins.” 

She stood up, a tall, graceful figure with 
dancing blue eyes and vivid coloring. Ann 
looked at her adoringly. Nellie Newell was 
the most popular and at the same time the 
least popular girl in Linwood College—the 
most popular, because of her brilliant per- 
sonality; the least popular, because of her 
borrowing proclivities. She was always just 
out of hose, neckware, blouses or sweaters. 
What she wanted she appropriated. 

“I’m going to wear my black satin frock, 
Ann,” Nellie rattled on. “I’ve got the color 
scheme planned out. Aunt Ella’s going 
to get me a corsage of Ward roses—pale 
yellow, you know. And I’m going to borrow 
Fleta Wall’s red fox choker. That tawny 


“I know.”’ Nellie reached for them and slipped them into her bag 
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color—imagine! And lastly, sweet Ann O, 
I’m going to ask you for the loan of your 
yellow beads.” 

“My yellow beads!” repeated Ann. “O 
Nellie!’ Her voice was entreating. 

“T want what I want when I want it,” 
sang Nellie gayly. “I know you never wear 
your beads, Ann, and hardly take them out 
of their case. Of course they’re an heirloom 
and all that, but it’s a shame to hide their 
beauty in a drawer. Why, they’re lovely! 
Amber and imitations are common, but 
those uncommon beads—such a lovely pale 
lemon color! Aunt Ella will go woozy over 
them! And I’ll be so careful, Ann O. We'll 
hire a detective in plain clothes to shadow 

“Nellie,” called a slightly acrid voice from 
the open door, in which was framed a girl 
with a shingled “bob,” “would you mind 
giving me back my electric curler? My front 
hair is as straight as a shoestring—” 

“Take back the gift that thou gavest,” 
declaimed Nellie melodramatically, un- 
plugging the iron. “What is my anguish to 
thee. A thousand thanks, Cordy. You saved 
my life again. If I don’t get a curler with 
my next allowance, my name’s—” 

“Nellie Newell,”—another girl bounced 
into the room and eyed meaningly the 
chappie coat that adorned Nellie’s slender 
figure,—“If you’re through with my sweater, 
T'll take it now. It’s my new one,” she added, 
“and I’d like a chance to get acquainted 
with it.” 

“Take it,” said Nellie imperturbably, 
wriggling out of it with eellike dexterity. 
“As the teeny-tiny woman said when the 
voice demanded , bone, take it!” She 
flung the coat at the girl. “Thanks a lot, 
Fleta. I suppose I’ll have to wear my old 
slipover. Oh, Fleta,—yoo-hoo,—I forgot 
—” She hurried down the hall after the 
flying figure. “I’m.running down to the city 
in a few minutes to get a hat to wear to the 
box party tonight at the Williard—As You 
Like It. It will take all my allowance, but 
maybe you girls will support me till my 
next check comes.” 

“You bought a hat last month,” observed 
Fleta unsympathetically. 

“Yes, but it got rained on. And then Geor- 
gia Mercer sat on it. The nerve of some 
people’s children! I can see Aunt Ella 
shudder at the sight of it. Fleta, honey, be 
a good girl and lend me your fox choker.” 

Fleta looked blank. “I—ah—er,” she 
stammered. “Why—” 

“Oh, very well,” said Nellie coldly. “If 
you don’t want to—” 

“T—thought some of going out myself,” 
murmured Fleta, evidently at a loss for an 
excuse. “But I guess you can take it if you'll 
be careful and don’t lose it. That fur piece 
belonged to Aunt Edie, who died—” 

“Tl fasten it to my neck with a writ of 
attachment,” promised Nellie, restored to 
good humor. “Oh, you and your heirlooms!” 

She ran back mto the room that she 
shared with Ann. “Half past three!’’ she 
exclaimed. “But I think I can make it be- 
fore time for the dinner gong. Wait till I pin 

on this wreck that Georgia Mercer 
inadvertently used for a cushion. 
Tonight, Ann, you'll witness a trans- 
formation! With my new peach of a 
hat and your Colonial pumps and 
Fleta’s choker and your yellow 
beads—” She had the grace to laugh. 
“Sounds like a composite picture, 
doesn’t. it, Ann O? If you’re good, 
I'll bring you back a stick of gum. 
Let’s see,””—she fumbled in her bag, 
—“here’s my ten dollars for the hat 
and one lone nickel and my vanity 

~case—h’m, not another penny. Can 
you lend me car fare, Ann O? I 
thought I had a quarter. Oh, yes, I 
bought chocolate marshmallows with 
it. Oh, money, money!” 

Ann sighed. Going to her bureau 
she opened her worn little bag and 
took out a car token. “I have a dime 
left, Nellie, to do me till I hear from 
home.” Her freckled face flushed 
painfully. “I have to get a notebook 
and pay my student club dues, and 
—you know you borrowed a dollar of 
me last week.” 

“What a Shylock it is, demanding 
its pound of flesh!’ said Nellie, laugh- 
ing, but she flushed in her turn. The 
girls were becoming so disagreeable 
about lending things. “I’ll square up 
when I get my check,” she said lightly. 

“Here, give me that stack of letters. 
I’m willing to be a walking post office. 
So long, sweetie.” 

“Wait,” said Ann. A little sigh 

escaped her. 
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She went to the bureau and took out a 
velvet case. Opening it, she lifted a strand 
of gleaming yellow beads of semitransparent 
beauty. They were among her earliest child- 
hood memories, those beads, indelibly con- 
nected with an unforgettable picture of her 
mother with the beads round her neck sing- 
ing a lullaby. “If you wear them, Nellie, 
the clasp will have to be fixed. It comes 
unfastened—” 

“T’ll take them then and leave them at 
the jeweler’s,’”’ Nellie interrupted her. ‘They 
can fix it while I’m shopping.” 

“All right,” said Ann. “O Nellie, don’t 
lose them, please! Mother—” 

“T know.” Nellie reached for them and 
slipped them into her bag. She laughed 
ironically. ‘Everything you girls have be- 
longs to some antediluvian ancestor. Any- 
one would think Linwood College was a 
musuem!” 

She sped down the hall and out of the 
rambling brick building, then down the 
gravel walk to the corner of Eleventh 
Street and Minnesota Avenue. A car was 
just receding; there would be a ten-minute 
wait. Nellie decided to walk on and mail her 
letters at the mail box by the viaduct two 
blocks farther on. She walked briskly with 
her bag under her arm. The big fur cuffs on 
her coat prevented her swinging it from her 
wrist. 

Reaching the mail box, Nellie hung the 
bag on the padlock hook at the front of it 
and, scanning the letters carefully, dropped 
them into the slot. Nellie might be careless 
about other people’s rights, but she never 
mailed letters without first assuring herself 
that they were properly sealed and stamped. 
She had just slipped the last one into the 
post box when a car stopped. Nellie boarded 
it along with another waiting passenger and 
reached into her pocket for Ann’s token. 

“T’ll have to watch my step,” she said to 
herself as she went up the aisle and sat 
down by an open window. “Can’t buy 
any candy or even a chocolate malted milk. 
The hat’s nine, ninety-eight. That will 
leave me two pennies and my nickel to 
come home on.” 

The March air was soft and warm; Nellie 
loosened her fur collar and picked up a news- 
paper that some one had left on the seat. At 
Tenth Street two girls got on and sat down 
in the seat in front of her. They were Cordy 
Pate and Fleta Wall. Evidently they hadn’t 
seen her. She was leaning forward to accuse 
them laughingly of trying to snub her, when 
a name Eevled tank to her ears—her own 
name. 

‘Yes, she did! Nellie Newell asked me for 
my red-fox choker! What other girl would 
have such brass-bound nerve? Imagine—” 

Nellie buried herself indignantly behind 
the newspaper. 

“T should think she’d be ashamed,” put 
in the other warmly. “I’d die before I’d 
borrow things the way she does! She fairly 
lives in Ann’s clothes.” 

“I like Nellie too,”’ Cordy’s voice rattled 
on. “You can’t help it, she’s so brilliant and 
so pretty and good-hearted. But the way 
she borrows clothes! I don’t call it good 
breeding. Are her folks so poor?” 

“Like all the rest of us,’’ replied Fleta. 
“None of us have any too much. Nellie gets 
a good allowance, but she spends it foolishly 
—buys roses and candy and sundaes. She 
owes me two dollars. | suppose I’ll never 
get—’” 

“She owes me too,” chimed in Cordy. 


“Somebody ought to tell her. It’s just plain 
stealing—” 

Plain stealing! Nellie almost spoke the 
words aloud. She was angry all through. She 
wanted to crumple up the paper and hit 
someone, hit those awful girls who were 
saying those terrible things about her! Well, 
she’d have it out with them! But the street 
car was no place. Suddenly she choked, and 
her eyes filled with blinding tears. She had 
thought they were her friends. She reached 
for her bag to get out her handkerchief; 
where was it? Not in her lap—not under 
her arm—not hanging from her wrist. 
Frantically she looked on the floor at her 
feet. It was not there. Then she remembered. 
With the calmness of despair she knew that 
she had left it hanging on the padlock hook 
of the mail box back by the viaduct. 

Nellie rose blindly and stumbled down the 
aisle to the rear. The car was slowing down 
to a stop. She alighted mechanically. What 
else was there to do? She was miles from the 
college. She had no money, not even another 
fare. Plainly there was only one thing to do: 
walk back to the college. She could not get 
the hat now. Her money was gone. What a 
find for a passer-by! Ten dollars. And the 
bag itself was expensive—green tooled 
leather. Was there anything else? Handker- 
chief—vanity case—gold pencil—Ann’s yel- 
low beads! 

Nellie closed her eyes; she felt dizzy. 
Ann’s yellow beads, an heirloom and val- 
uable! Imported beads! Ann had not wanted 
to lend them. And now—they were lost— 
stolen! Oh, if she had only put them on her 
neck—anything, anything except that she 
should have left them in the bag hanging 
on the mail box! 

“Tost, miss?’ inquired a kindly old gen- 
tleman. 

Nellie nodded mutely. She had lost all 
sense of direction. ‘‘Which way to Minne- 
sota Avenue?” 

“Walk to. Dodge and then follow the 
track. It will take you to Minnesota.” 

“Thank you,” mumbled Nellie. 

She had no idea how far the car had gone. 
A big building loomed a block away; it was 
the Wellington Hotel. She was three miles 
from the college. Turning swiftly, she hur- 
ried on. If she could call a taxicab—the 
word was like a stab! She remembered that 
she had a taxicab bill at Wickham’s. And 
Fleta had said she owed her two dollars. 
Her lips curled, not at the thought of Fleta, 
but in scorn of herself. Plain stealing! They 
were right. She was a common thief. For the 
first time she knew herself for what she was 
—a parasite, a hanger-on, a jackdaw wear- 
ing borrowed plumage. 

It didn’t matter about the ten dollars, but 
Ann’s beads—she could never replace them! 
How could she face Ann, poor, unselfish 
adoring little Ann? 

“T will find out their value,” Nellie said 
to herself doggedly. “‘And whatever it is I'll 
pay it back every cent. I’ll work in the din- 
ing room. I'll scrimp on everything. I'll 
pawn my wrist watch. I’ll never look at an- 
other soda.”’ But her voice broke on the last 
word. What if she did repay to the last cent 
of their value? Ann would care nothing for 
that. The beads were keepsakes. She could 
not replace old associations. 

Nellie was running now. There was the 
viaduct looming ahead of her. She was not 
far from the college. Soon she would be 
there, and Ann must know. Nellie’s face 
grew white at the thought. 
She plunged on. Not far 
away was the mail box that 
had wrought such havoc, 
an innocent-looking, green- 
painted mail box. Across 
the street from it was a 
lumber office. Nellie had a 
mind to stop and inquire 
whether a bag had on 
turned in. She stood staring 
at the mail box irresolutely. 
If she only had not left the 
bag hanging! 

Suddenly her mouth 
opened in bewilderment. 
Were her eyes deceiving 
her? There was something 
hanging from the hook in 
front—a blur of green that 
was strangely familiar to 
her. Nellie leaped toward it 
and snatched from the 
hook—her own green 


tooled-leather bag! 
Untouched, unnoticed 
evidently by stray passers- 
by! It seemed inconceivable; 
and yet it was not altogether 
unlikely. The viaduct was 
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in rather an out-of-the-way neighborhood, 
and to anyone who wasn’t looking closely 
the bag and the mail box seemed to blend 
into an ordinary green box front. 

A car came rumbling down the hill toward 
her, and, hugging the bag to her ecstatically, 
she boarded it and sank into a seat. She was 
going on to town, but not to get a hat. 
There were other things she needed—gloves, 
sidecombs, hosiery. All the way she figured 
her indebtedness on the back of an envelope. 
Four car tokens, a dollar to Ann, two dol- 
lars to Fleta, seventy-five cents to Cordy— 
four dollars in all. She would lay that 
amount by. And there were Ann’s gloves. 

It was almost seven o’clock when she got 
back to the college. Dinner was over, and 
she went directly to her room. She dressed 
hurriedly, putting on her own hose and side- 
combs and her own shabby pumps. There 
had not been enough money for gloves, but 
she drew from her drawer another old pair 
and smoothed them out. Then she adjusted 
her rain-spotted hat. 

“Oh, you’re back,” said Ann, entering. 
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“T suppose you ate downtown. Why, didn’t 
you get your hat?” 

“T did not.” 

“And you're not wearing the choker 
or my sidecombs or my pumps or my 
beads—” 

“T am not,” said Nellie. “I’ve reformed, 
Ann. I will never again wear what is not my 
own. Here’s what I owe you—” 

“Nellie, what is the matter? Why—” 

“T’ve had a bump, Ann QO. Imagine, I 
almost lost your yellow beads—almost—”’ 

“Oh!” cried Ann. She caught them from 
Nellie’s outstretched hand and kissed them. 
“They were mother’s, Nellie. Grandmother 
gave them to her. When I look at them I feel 
close to mother somehow, as if her arms were 
round my neck. You know, she died. But 
you may wear them, Nellie, now that the 
clasp is fixed—” 

“Never,” said Nellie firmly. She went 
over to Ann and put her arms round her 
neck. There were tears in her eyes, but she 
only said with her old flashing smile, ‘Ann 
O, Richard's himself again!” 


TREASURE SWAMP 


Experimenting 
with peat 


HAT’S the talk!” 
cried Kenneth en- 
thusiastically. ‘You 
start in on the peat 
process; I’ll kee 
camp and catch fis 
and shoot. How long 

do you suppose it’ll take you? Three weeks?” 

“Three weeks? Maybe three years!’ 
replied Dick. “Inventions aren’t made in a 
hurry. All the same I do believe that with 
Uncle Norman’s work as a guide I ought to 
do something inside three weeks.” 

“Well, even if it takes three years, it’ll 
be worth while,’ observed his brother. 
“There’s a million tons of peat here, you 
said. Why, at only a dollar a ton that 
would be worth a million dollars!’’ 

Dick laughed. ‘‘For one thing you forget 
that it isn’t ours,” he said. 

“Oh, Uncle Norman will take us in. 
That’s why he sent for us. But look here, 
we're going to need more grub. I’d better 
run down to Cedar Lake in that canoe and 
bring a load back, and meanwhile you can 
get to work at your process. I could get 
back in a couple of days.” 

After some discussion they agreed that 
Kenneth should go. They spent the rest of 
the day in looking over the machinery again 
while Dick explained his ideas to his brother; 
and next, morning at sunrise Kenneth was 
on his way down the river. Z 

Left to himself, Dick set to work. In 
order to familiarize himself with every 
detail of the problem he intended at first 
merely to make the experiments that his 
uncle had been making. As a matter of fact 
there is no great difficulty about briquetting 
peat. The process consists of three simple 
stages—reducing the raw peat to fine pow- 
der, drying the powder completely and then 
compressing it into blocks of a suitable size. 








With a startled exclama- 
tion Kenneth pointed 
toward the door 
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Dick had identified Norman Harwood’s 
grinding machine, a heavy, crude mecha- 
nism that consisted of a piece of log studded 
with big nails, which was revolved inside a 
box with a crank. He brought in some 
blocks of peat that had probably been cut 
several months before and that seemed to 
be bone dry. When he fed them into the 
machine the spiked cylinder shredded and 
tore the peat fibers, and the stuff sifted down 
through a wire mesh. Dry as the peat had 
seemed, it was now soft, damp powder, 
fine and brown. Dick knew that drying 
presents the chief mechanical difficulty. 
Peat holds its moisture so well that the sun 
cannot be depended upon to dry it thor- 
oughly; and it must be thoroughly dry, for 
the presence of any moisture in it is sure to 
make the briquettes break and crumble. 

Artificial drying was the next necessary 

step. The apparatus for that process was a 
sort of cylindrical sheet-iron oven mounted 
so that it could be revolved over a fire; it 
was the contrivance that the boys had at 
first thought was a forge. Dick kindled a fire 
of the raw peat and put his powder into the 
oven. It steamed as the fire grew hot. He 
turned the oven round and round, and the 
powder steamed and smoked so violently 
that he was afraid it would take fire. He 
could hardly believe that any moisture 
could be left now; yet the books said that 
the best drying process would leave ten or 
fifteen per cent of water. 
_ He poured the hot powder into the two- 
inch tube of the press and screwed the 
plunger down with all his strength. A com- 
mercial peat press would consist of a battery 
of piston plungers, but Dick was able to 
exert tremendous pressure with the screw. 
After a few seconds he opened the tube and 
let the briquette slip out. It was a hard, 
warm brown cylinder. He could not break 
it with his fingers, but when he dropped it 
experimentally on the floor it flew to pieces 
—as he had expected it would. 

Feeling better acquainted 
with the difficulties of his 
problem, he sat down to 
ponder it, but, since there 
were many mosquitoes in 
the workshop, he soon went 
back to the cabin. Again he 
looked over the printed 
matter on peat fuel, which 
was mostly based on Euro- 
pean experience. It seemed 
to him that the dryer was 
the weak point, for the peat 
dust must be thoroughly 
dried, if it were to be of 
use commercially. More- 
over, the drying machine 
must work quickly as well 
as efficiently. An arrange- 
ment of tubes like a steam 
boiler that would carry the 
heat through and through 
the charge of peat might 
do, but there were no ma- 
terials at hand to construct 
such a machine. 

That afternoon he set to 
work to improve the dryer 
as best he could. For the 
purposes of experiment he 
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could afford to heat the peat as long as he 
wished. By the next day he did indeed pro- 
duce a tougher briquette than before, but 
he was not satisfied. He tried graduations 
of heat and then slow heat for a long period. 
He took the press to pieces and with bits of 
iron pipe ante e a differently shaped mould. 
The third a late in the afternoon Kenneth 
came back. 

“How's the peat process?” he demanded 
eagerly. “Have you—” 

“No, I haven’t!” replied Dick. 

Kenneth concealed his disappointment. 
He had brought back a canoe load of sup- 
plies from Cedar Lake—bacon, beans, 
sugar, coffee, oatmeal, two dozen eggs, some 
fresh bread and a quantity of canned goods. 
The boys had a sumptuous meal. 

While at Cedar Lake Kenneth had in- 
quired about their uncle, but no one 
remembered having seen him for at least a 
month. Apparently all that the boys could 
do was to wait. 

That evening Dick worked out a new plan 
for making briquettes and was very hopeful 
about it. In the morning he went with 
Kenneth to the littered workshop and ex- 
plained what he planned to do. It was 
simply to heat the press very hot, so that 
the tarry substances of the peat would melt 
out pri! | form a glazed, hardened surface 
that would resist damp and shock. 

It did not take long to try it, for he had a 
supply of dried peat powder on hand and 
could easily insert the iron tube of the press 
in a fire of peat embers. They heated it 
almost dull red and then packed in the pow- 
der and screwed down |the 
plunger. The briquette smoked 
as it came out glazed and hard- 
looking indeed. 

“T believe we’ve got it!’ Ken- 
neth exclaimed. 

The briquette was too hot to 
handle. When cool it did seem 
impervious to damp, and more- 
over it held together when 
dropped on the floor; but alas! 
it split under a few light taps 
of a hammer. 

Dick had grown inured to 
failure, but Kenneth was 
acutely disappointed. He 

icked up one of the warm 
Sous fragments and turned it over in his 
hand. “But these chunks make a hot fire,” 
he said, “and they’d surely stand shipping 
by water down to the railroad. Why wouldn’t 
they make good house fuel. There’s plenty of 
wood up this way of course, but it’s nearly 
all spruce and cedar and such stuff, very 
little hardwood such as_ they need for 
= fires. I believe we could sell lots of 
this 

“Yes, we might do something,’ ’ Dick 
admitted, “but the market isn’t big enough. 
There are maybe twenty houses round 
Cedar Lake, and if the fuel won’t stand 
ship ing by rail—” 

Yoon by ’t these briquettes be baked like 
bricks after they were moulded?” Kenneth 
suggested. 

“’m afraid they’d crumble in baking. 
Besides, it would take too long for a large- 
scale process. But—but we might—” 

His eye lightened, and he was about to go 
on when with a startled exclamation Ken- 
neth pointed toward the door. A man was 
coming up the trail from the river. For a 
moment both the boys jumped at the 
thought that he was their Uncle Norman, 
but as soon as he came in full view they saw 
that they were mistaken. The stranger went 
straight to the — paused at the door as 
if surprised, in and turned back. 
After a so all about he came 
straight to the workshop. 

The boys went out to meet him. He was a 
man of middle age, dressed like any woods- 
man in a khaki shirt, rough trousers and a 
battered felt hat. He carried a small pack, 
but no visible weapon. His face, which was 
smooth-shaven, was brown, and yet he did 
not look quite like a pioneer; and there was 
something in his expression that inspired 
Dick with a sudden, vague distrust. 

: Hello boys!” the stranger greeted them 
easily. ‘ ‘Camping here?”’ 

“Are you looking for Mr. Harwood?” 
Dick answered. “He’s away just at present. 
We’re his nephews. Do you know him?” 

The man laughed. “Of course he’s away. 
Know him? I should think so. Why, I was 
here with him most all spring. So you’ re his 
nephews? I declare! Been here long?” While 
the man was speaking he was leaning for- 
ward, peering curiously into the interior of 
the workshop. 

“Not long,” said Dick. “We’ re holding the 
place for him till he gets back.” 





“Gets back? Why, you don’t expect him 
back, do you?’ 

“We surely do. Why not?” 

The man glanced from one to the other 
and hesitated. “My name’s Williams,” he 
said. “‘Maybe your uncle has spoken of me. 
I was helping him considerable. Well, maybe 
there’s some mistake. I understand he went 
up north on a prospecting trip or something, 
and I’ve heard that he was drowned two 

weeks ago in a canoe upset. # 

“T don’t believe it!’ exclaimed Kenneth. 
“T was in Cedar Lake the other day, and 
nobody had heard of it.” 

“Let’s hope it ain’t so then,” Williams 
replied. “But, boys, I don’t believe he’s 
coming back anyway. I know all about his 
scheme for digging coal or something out of 
this here marsh, but there ain’t anything in 
it, and he gave it up himself. And Ed 
Lougheed’s coming back on this place right 
away. There’s a little pulpwood here that 
he’s getting out.” 

“‘Who’s Ed Lougheed?” cried Dick. “Why 
this homestead belongs to our Uncle 
Norman!” 

“No. Oh, no, not at all. This here’s a 
veteran’s grant. It’s one of the homesteads 
given by the government to men who served 
in the South African War. That was how Ed 
Lougheed got it. It’s mighty little good,— 
no land, no timber,—and Ed let your uncle 
use it while he wanted to. Maybe he got a 
little rent. But Ed’s going to take it back 
now.’ 

Kenneth uttered a hasty, indignant ex- 
clamation, but Dick looked the man over 
thoughtfully. “And what have 
you got to do with it?” he asked. 

‘‘Me? I represent Ed 
Lougheed. I’m going in with him 
on the pulpwood deal. I hap- 
pened up this way and just 
thought I’d look round. Didn’t 
expect to find anybody here.” 

“Well,” said Dick, ‘“‘what you 
say may ‘be true, but I enltat 
don’t think so. To the best of 
my knowledge this_ place be- 
longs to my uncle, and we'll 
hold it for him till we find out 
differently.” 

“Now, look here, boys,” said 
Williams earnestly, ‘‘I wasn’t ex- 
pecting this, and I don’t want no trouble. 
But you’d better not clash with Ed Lougheed. 
He’s a hasty, rough customer, Ed is.” 

a there’s trouble, it won t be started by 

” replied Dick with growing irritation. 
“But we stay here till we’re put off.” 

“Have it your own way then. What you 
doing in that saw mill?” 

“Nothing that you’d be interested in,” 
and Dick turned and pulled the door shut. 

The man laughed unpleasantly and, turn- 
ing away, strolled down over the peat bog. 
He wandered from one to another of the 
trenches, glancing into the excavations and 
looking at the blackened old logs. 

The boys watched him from the work- 
shop. ‘Wish he’d step into that bog hole!” 
Kenneth muttered. “Say, Dick! He knows 
something about this peat. Did you see how 
he peered over my shoulder at the door. 
Do you think he’s played some trick on 
Uncle Norman,—got him away,—maybe 
murdered him?” 

“Surely not,” said Dick. “I’d swear there’s 
something crooked about him, but he does- 
n’t look like a murderer. Pulpwood? There’s 
no pulpwood here. And as for this Lougheed, 
I know Uncle Norman never would have 
gone to all this expense for buildings and 
machinery on land that he’d no title to.” 

The visit interrupted the experiments. 
All that forenoon Williams prowled round 
the peat bog or sat on a log, but at noon he 
came deliberately up to the cabin. Hospital- 
ity is sacred in the North, and the boys 
invited him to eat. He accepted and after 
eating a hearty dinner +c up. 

“Now, boys,” he said, “I speak for the 
owner of this homestead, ’and I order you to 
quit. You can take out your dunnage and 
all your uncle’s stuff; you can load my 
canoe too. But I’m going back to Cedar 
Lake, and I want to see you off.” 

“Thanks, we’re staying here,”’ said Dick 
with determination. 

Williams’s face turned savage. He glared, 
and his lips formed an evil grin. “You're 
asking for it? All right. You'll get it!” 

He left the cabin without another word. 
As he disappeared down the trail to the 
river the boys dashed after him, watching 
his movements through the thickets. They 
saw him shove his canoe into the water and 
paddle swiftly down the river without once 
glancing back. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM CHUBBY CHUCKSTONE 
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‘om won’t get sore nti if you wear Bronchos. 
These comfortable shoes are fine for school, 


sport, and all-round wear. 


Bronchos are 


dressy and durable, and come in the finest 


double duck uppers, brown or white —in 


men’s, boys’ and youths’ sizes. 


Be sure to look for the Big “‘C”’ on the sole! 


If you can not get “Bronchos,” 
write us for name of nearest dealer. 


Ask for “Broncho” Booklet 


RUBBER SHOE Co. 
Factory—Malden, Mass. 


Service Branches 


Boston—175 Purchase Street 
Chicago—618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
New York—142 Duane Street 
Philadelphia—z5 N. Fourth Street 
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Look for the name 


on every heel 





A Real Auto Spotlight 
for Your Bike! 
Just Like the One on Dad’s Car! 


At Last— a Bicycle Spotlight equal 
to a good auto spotlight. Throws a 
strong, piercing beam of light in any 
direction. Spotlight instantly de- 
tachable from bracket for portable 
light. 

Finished in black enamel, nickel trim- 
med. Improved bracket fits an 
handlebar. Operates on two dry cell 
batteries. At your dealer’s or sent 
direct, prepaid, for $3.75, complete, 
(less batteries). 


‘ DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
. 170 Delta Block, Marion, Ind. 


Standard Makers of Bicycle Lamps, Auto 

Spotlights, Motorcycle Spotlights, Electric 

Lanterns, Radio Head-phones, Flashlights 
and Flashlight Batteries. 


New York City, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
San Francisco, . 


Export Dept., 30 Water St. 
. Faucette-Huston Co. 
San Bros., 311 Minna St. 
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a cure to stay cured 














DOCTOR |j send a postal with name and 
atAy ES address for Free Examination 
NEW YORK || Blanks. Ask for Bulletin Y-232. 
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C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante, St. Louis, Mo. 


If you want helpand | Gan ; 
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James Cox Davis, Director-General of Railways 





FACTS AND COMMENT 


THINKING FOR YOURSELF is like 
swimming: once you have learred the art, 
you are not likely to forget it. 


The Gentians that you left beside the Wall 
Are those whose Blue will gladden you this Fall. 


A NEWSPAPER REPORT of the excava- 
tion of an old Roman site at Folkstone, 
England, reads: “Among coins discovered 
is an early British one bearing the date 50 
B.c.”” A rare discovery indeed and as re- 
markable as the little boy’s story of the man 
who found a pocketbook containing a million 
dollars in gold. 


LARGE DEPOSITS OF COAL thrown 
overboard by various warships stationed 
near the island of Crete during the war have 
been recovered in a curious, not to say 
laughable, manner. The thrifty islanders, 
being without dredging apparatus, attached 
an octopus to a line and lowered it to the 
bottom. As soon as the tentacles of the 
creature closed round a lump of coal they 
pulled it up. To the ordinary American the 
thought of coupling the octopus and coal 
will seem both natural and fitting. 


THE ALL-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE of Poets 
has classified its writers of verse according 
to their own designations, as follows: 
Symbolists, Acmeists, Futurists, Centri- 
fugists, Imaginists, Moscow Parnassus 
group, Proletarian Poets, Peasant Poets, 
Constructivists, Neo-Romanticists, Neo- 
Classicists, Presentists, | Bezpredmetniki 
(Without-object-ists), Nichevoki (Nothing- 
ists) and Nonconformists. Poets yet unborn, 
whose verses will not fall within any of 
these obvious and natural classes, will, we 
suppose, be called Something-else-ists. 


THE WOMEN OF BRITTANY, that 
charming French province where change is 
so delightfully slow, seem to be growing a bit 
less old-fashioned. Instead of their ancient 
and picturesque caps they want something 
that “shows the hair.’”’ The desire is dis- 
turbing to many good Bretons who revere 
the traditions of the country—so disturbing 
indeed that they have caused to be dis- 
tributed in the villages pamphlets calling on 
embroiderers, needlewomen and workers in 
home and factory to help preserve the 
beautiful and characteristic coiffes. 


A READER OF THE COMPANION who 
noticed not long ago the account of a 
preacher who had served the same com- 
munity in the Tennessee mountains for 
more than seventy years has written to tell 
us of a pastor of St. Cloud, Minnesota, whose 
record is almost as remarkable. Of Scottish 
parentage, he emigrated from Pennsylvania 
to the western frontier in the early sixties 
and became pastor of the first Presbyterian 
church of St. Cloud; it was his first church, 
and he its first pastor. He is now about 
ninety years of age, and his wife recently 
celebrated her eight y-eighth birthday. 


ANIMAL LIFE, it appears, is to be found 
on high mountains far beyond plant growth. 
The highest growing plant that the Mt. 
Everest expedition of 1924 observed was the 
blue vetch, at eighteen thousand feet, but 
animals live at as great a height as twenty- 
two thousand feet. “A minute and incon- 
spicuous black spider,’’ says a member of 
the expedition, “hops about on rocky cliffs 
and hides beneath stones in those bare 
places that happen to be swept clear of 
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snow by the wind. I cannot think on what 
it lives at such a height. In these altitudes 
there is no other living thing—nothing but 
rock and ice. This little spider is worthy of 
note as being the highest permanent in- 
habitant of the earth.” 


o 9 
A GOOD JOB WELL DONE 


E are sure to hear promptly and 

circumstantially of any instance in 

which the official servants of the 
people, through incompetence or worse, have 
neglected or betrayed the interests of the 
nation. It is therefore a pleasure to call 
attention now and then to a public service 
honestly and efficiently performed. 

The task of adjusting the numerous claims 
that grew out of the administration of the 
railways by the government during the 
years 1918 and 1919 was one of the most 
important and difficult details of the tre- 
mendous financial problem that the war left 
us. At a moment’s notice the government 
had taken over as a measure of war 366,197 
miles of railway, belonging to more than five 
hundred different corporations. There was 
no opportunity to make an accurate survey 
of the physical and financial conditions of 
the various roads. The government merely 
agreed to maintain them in good repair and 
to pay over to the owners of each road sums 
equal to the average net income in the three 
years previous to June 30, 1917. 

When the roads were returned in 1919 the 
owners made claims amounting in all to 
more than a billion dollars for compensation 
due for incomplete maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and damages consequent on govern- 
ment operation. It was the duty of the 
Director-General of Railways, Mr. James 
C. Davis, to adjust and settle those claims. 
Some apprehensive citizens were uneasy 
lest Mr. Davis’s long service before the war 
as counsel: for large railway corporations 
should in}some degree | affect the single- 
mindedness of his service to the government. 
They need have had no such fear. Mr. 
Davis went about the work promptly, 
wisely, diplomatically and thriftily. He 
allowed the roads no more than they could 
show was justly owing to them, and he 
collected from them many claims that a less 
careful steward of the public interest might 
have overlooked. He went to the railways 
cash in hand, and by offering immediate 

ayment instead of government warrants 
e made highly favorable bargains with 
them. 

The business is now virtually completed. 
The government has paid out $243,000,000 
and collected $193,000,000. The claims that 
looked so portentous have been settled for 
$50,000,000, net, and so smoothly settled 
that there has been only one instance of 
litigation. Rarely has so complicated a mat- 
ter, with so many possibilities of delay and 
dispute, been attended to with so much 
dispatch and so little friction. Mr. Davis, we 
have no doubt, was intelligent and success- 
ful when he was employed as counsel by the 
railways. He has been no less capable and 
faithful as a servant of the people. 

Incidentally, the report of his department 
shows that the total cost to the government 
of its control of the railways, which lasted 
for twenty-six months, was |[$1,696,000,000, 
an amount equal to one half of the expense 
of the whole Civil War. 
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FATHERS AND SONS 


CENTLY one of our industrial 

chieftains gave emphatic expression to 

his disbelief in the wisdom of the 
association of members of a family in busi- 
ness. He had never consented to employ any 
of his own relatives, and he thought that a 
man who took his sons into his business 
usually made a mistake; they would expect 
and receive special privileges and perquisites 
and would not be efficient. 

Perhaps, if the very able gentleman who 
holds these pronounced views were not 
himself childless, he would in the course of 
time revise his opinion concerning the un- 
willingness of sons to codperate effectively 
and wholeheartedly with their fathers. At 
any rate we hope so. Not all sons of rich men 
are spoiled children; in fact, the man who 
achieves a considerable success in life is 
usually intelligent enough to guard against 
spoiling his children. 

Often it happens that men discourage 
their sons from entering their business or 
profession because they are vividly aware 
of its special difficulties and disadvantages 
and think that some other occupation would 





be more pleasant or more profitable for their 
boys. But a father has little respect for his 
boy if he puts him into his business with 
the idea of providing him with a soft job, of 
favoring him and coddling him. The ordi- 
nary American boy finds association with 
his father in business stimulating rather 
than relaxing; he takes pride in demonstrat- 
ing that he can rise to the family’s expecta- 
tions and can carry on the business with 
credit to himself and to the family name. 

The longer that fathers and sons hold 
together and the closer their association in 
the affairs of life the better will it be for the 
family and the race. 


o ¢ 
THINGS WE DON’T SAY 


IFE sometimes seems infinitely articulate. 
There are a hundred thousand words 
in the dictionary, and there are millions 

on our tongues, and it seems impossible that 
there should be any corner in our hearts 
unillumined by language, or any thought or 
feeling that we do not over and over convey 
to others. Yet there are few human beings 
who are not daily impressed and oppressed, 
more or less consciously, by the things that 
are not said. 

There are the things we long to say and 
cannot, for all the multiplicity of words. 
What a surge of splendid or clever sayings 
arises in all of us when the opportunity is 
wanting, and then when it comes we stam- 
mer and falter, and all the luxury of words 
utterly fails us. There is the good advice 
that we might give. We know just what 
people ought to do, we see how we might 
help them; yet we are tongue-tied, and they 
go to destruction before our eyes. And there 
are our own hopes and aspirations. If we 
could make people understand them as we 
feel them, the world would be a different 
world for ourselves and for others. Most of 
all, there is affection. It seems as if the 
language were rich enough to pour out all 
that anyone could feel. Yet somehow, even 
with those we love best, the love stays 
hidden in our hearts, and all that words can 
do is to disguise tenderness with a jest or 
betray it with stupid conventionalities that 
are more misleading than mockery. 

And on the other side are the things we 
are glad we didn’t find words for, though 
we strove hard enough at the moment. 
We are like the woman who, when she was 
reproached for her bitter tongue, remarked, 
“Ah! you know the things I do say, but you 
never know the things I don’t say.’’ There 
are always worse things that might be said, 
and when we resent a harsh phrase we should 
allow for the possible restraint that does not 


ppear. 

So, for all the multitude of words, a vast 
part of life goes unexpressed. Sometimes the 
worst, often the very best, and always the 
most interesting, secrets of men’s hearts 
have to be guessed at, and the human soul 
remains a riddle, in spite of our endless 
effort to unveil its inmost depths. 


7 9 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM 


IKE all other creatures, men have to 
struggle for what they get. Sometimes 
the struggle takes the form of a contest 

against one another. Rival politicians com- 
pete for votes, rival merchants for custom- 
ers, rival laborers for jobs, rival churches for 
converts, rival lovers, even, for the hand of 
the same lady. There is really no way of es- 
caping it. Close the field of business competi- 
tion by putting all business into the hands of 
the governments and every position becomes 
a government position. Every one who 
wants a job must then look for a government 
position. That would make office seekers o 

all of us. Politics would be a vastly greater 
competitive game than it now is. Such a 
change would not reduce the sum total of 
competition. There might be less business 
competition, but there would be vastly more 
political competition to take its place. 

So long as two men want the same thing 
there will be rivalry. The rivals may, how- 
ever, struggle in different ways. Rival poli- 
ticians may fight duels, or taey may try to 
win votes. Rival merchants may burn one 
another’s stores, or they may try to win cus- 
tomers by offering better goods or using 
more persuasive methods of salesmanship. 
Rival laborers may try to break one another’s 
heads, or they may try to do better work. 
Rival lovers may waylay each other, or they 
may exercise their powers of fascination to 
win the lady’s favor. The kind of country 
that men live in is largely determined by the 
ways in which rivals try to win what they 
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want. Not many of us would care to live in a 
country where rivals usually contended by 
means of physical vielence, but it is at least 
possible to live comfortably in a country 
where rivalry takes the form of peaceful per- 
suasion. 

There are four possible ways of winning 
what you want from your rivals. They may 
be called the way of destruction, of decep- 
tion, of persuasion and of production. The 
destructive way is that in which you succeed 
in proportion to your power and willingness 
to inflict injury, to destroy, to kill or to in- 
spire terror. The deceptive way is that in 
which you succeed in proportion to your 
power and willingness to deceive, to defraud, 
to lie and to steal. The persuasive way is that 
in which you succeed in proportion to your 
power to convince, to please and to inspire 
confidence. The productive way is that in 
which you succeed in proportion to your 

wer to produce, to serve and to gratify. 
The robber, the bully and the mob follow the 
destructive way; the swindler, the counter- 
feiter and the thief, the deceptive way; the 
politician, the lawyer, the salesman and the 
advertiser, the persuasive way; the farmer, 
the mechanic, the physician, the organizer 
of productive industry and the sound in- 
vestor, the productive way. 

The fewer there are who are trying to suc- 

ceed by the destructive and deceptive ways 
and the more there are who are trying to 
succeed by the persuasive and productive 
ways the better it is for the country. That is 
why every civilized government tries to pre- 
vent men from following the destructive and 
deceptive ways and punishes everyone 
whom it finds to be practicing either of 
them. So far as it succeeds in stopping de- 
struction and deception, so far does it force 
everyone who wishes to succeed to perfect 
his powers of persuasion or production. 
When it forces all rivals to carry on their 
rivalry in such ways it transforms the brutal 
struggle for existence into something quite 
different. Animals have no restrictions of 
that kind in their rivalries. Accordingly they 
contend by destruction and deception with- 
out hindrance. So also do ungoverned human 
beings. Even in civilized countries, which 
have what we call good governments, it is 
hard to prevent men from employing de- 
structive and deceptive ways of getting 
what they want. The alarming amount of 
crime, fraud and corruption that is prevalent 
shows how many people there are who are 
willing to succeed by destructive or decep- 
tive ways. 
+ The competitive system is a system that 
accepts the fact of rivalry as unpreventable, 
but that forces all rivals to carry on their 
rivalry by persuasive and productive meth- 
ods only. It thus encourages all those who 
want to succeed to train their powers of per- 
suasion and production and to use them. It is 
a system in which everyone tries his best to 
win something by persuasion or by produc- 
tion. In any country where that system 
really prevails you will hear and read a great 
deal A oe persuasion, and you will see a 
great deal of production. You will discover 
many successful men in every walk of life, 
but you will discover that they all owe their 
success, not to their power to destroy or to 
deceive, but to their power to persuade or to 
produce. You will also see many failures, but 
you will notice that those failures are not 
owing to the inability of the men who have 
failed to destroy or to deceive, but to their 
inability to persuade or to produce. 

Of course the perfect competitive system 
does not yet exist. Much of the brutal strug- 
gle for existence still survives in the form of 
crime and fraud, but as governments become 
more efficient in suppressing crime and fraud 
the competitive system will more completely 
displace the unmodified and uncontrolled 
struggle for existence. 


o 8 
THE ENVIOUS MAN 


HE old notion persists that, if we were 

all equally rich or great, envy would no 

longer plague the world. Lord Bacon, 
reputed to be the wisest of mankind, ob- 
served that kings, being at the top of the 
social scale, are not moved by envy. Yet 
the long history of kings is in the main a 
chronicle of the wars they have waged out 
of envy for other kings’ thrones. Although 
their battle cry was God and the Right, 
their conquering spirit would have been 
more accurately interpreted by the motto, 
What I want I take. 

If Lord Bacon meant that kings are not 
envious of rank and precedence, we still 
disagree with him. Whenever sovereigns 
assemble in a European capital for a royal 
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wedding or funeral, withered chamberlains 
spend sleepless nights trying to decide 
whether in the state procession the King of 
Ruritania shall take precedence of the King 
of Barataria. 

Yet another aspect of royal envy is, we 
suspect, more manifest nowadays than in 
Lord Bacon’s time. “If I could have my 
way,” once said the late King Edward of 
England, ‘I would swap places with plain 
Mr. Jones who goes down to Epsom on 
Derby day and mixes with the crowd, with 
his own hard-earned money to spend as he 
likes.” 

Envy, then, does not always turn its gaze 
upwar 3; it may be directed downward from 
what seems to be the topmost pinnacle of 
human felicity. No matter what our condi- 
tion, we are likely to belittle our own 
happiness and to magnify the happiness of 
our neighbor. But how carefully discriminat- 
ing we are! We covet the wealth of Croesus, 
but we demur at taking it with the encum- 
brance of his dyspepsia or his ungovernable 
children. The captain of industry would like 
to escape from the heaps of begging letters, 
from the worries of conducting his great 
enterprises, and become a clerk or a cement 
mixer, living in simple, obscure frugality; 
but he would hesitate long before he would 
move into a cramped dwelling on a mean 
street. 

The eyes of envy think they see content- 
ment a little way off; but contentment thus 
pursued proves to be as elusive as the end 
of the rainbow. Like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
contentment is within us. Tinkers of maxims 
assume that the poor enjoy a monopoly of 
contentment, that envy is the prerogative 
of those who no longer go barefoot; but we 
are separated into no such arbitrary classes. 
The one certain thing is that we never get 
so high that envy cannot poison us or so low 
that contentment cannot sweeten our lot. 
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THE MILESTONE COVERS 


At the end of the Great War The 
Youth’s Companion, wishing to put to 
the worthiest possible use the outside-cover 
Space that during the war it bad given to 
the cause of the Allies, began to issue its 
Historic Milestone Covers, printed in full 
color, and devoted each to some great event 
or epoch in American history. The 
Covers have appeared on the average once 
a month and have attracted a constantly 
growing interest. Commendation from 
statesmen, bankers and leading business 
men, teachers, librarians and parents lead 
the publishers to feel that using their 
valuable front-cover space for this con- 
structive service is well worth while. 

Leaving the past Covers to stand on 
their own record, the publishers of The 
Companion take pleasure in making 
announcement of the illustrators whose 
work is to appear during the next few 
months, a group probably never surpassed 
by any American publication: 


ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
FREDERICK C. YOHN 
FRANK EF. SCHOONOVER 
N. C. WYETH 

ARTHUR E. BECHER 
FRANK B. HOFFMAN 











CURRENT EVENTS 


REPORT that the British and the Rus- 
sian conferees who had been trying 
since last April to agree upon the terms of 
new political and cemmercial treaties be- 
tween the two nations had given up the task 
as hopeless, was quickly followed by the news 
that a compact had actually been signed. 
The treaty is not what Mr. MacDonald had 
hoped it would be. The refusal of the soviet 
representatives to recognize the entire public 
debt owed by Russia to British subjects and 
to promise to return to British owners the 
full value of private property seized when 
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the soviet government decided to national- 
ize all industry made a definitive agreement 
impossible; but the British premier would 
not permit the conference to dissolve with- 
out something to show for its protracted 
labors. Mr. Lloyd George and the Conserva- 
tive leaders generally attack the treaty as a 
thing that means nothing and settles noth- 
ing; and as a matter of fact it neither as- 
sures the Russians the loan they wanted nor 
comes to any composition in the matter of 
the debts that Russia owes to Great Britain 
and the claims of British subjects against 
Russia. It simply puts those matters over to 
a more convenient season and renewed ne- 
gotiations. What it does do is to avoid such 
a break between the two governments as 
the complete failure of the conference would 
have indicated. 


HESE are interesting days for politics 
in the Southwest, where two governors 
who were removed from office by impeach- 
ment have appealed their cases to the voters 
of their party with remarkable success. One 
of the two men is ex-Governor Ferguson of 
Texas. He was impeached and by the terms 
of the vote was forbidden to hold civil office 
again in Texas. But his wife then offered 
herself as a candidate for governor, with the 
understanding that, if she were chosen, her 
husband would be influential in directing 
her administration. In the first primary 
she defeated several candidates ot gained 
second place. The final primary has not been 
held at the time when we write, but Mrs. 
Ferguson has at least a good chance of win- 
ning the nomination, which lies between 
her and one other candidate. In Okla- 
homa Governor Walton, who was removed 
from office after an exciting struggle with 
the legislature, has won the Democratic 
nomination for United States Senator. 


] 


: I ‘HE British government has made official 
protest to Washington against the pro- 
posal to elevate the big guns on certain of 
the American battleships, on the ground that 
it would be a violation of the Washington 
naval agreement. Presumably the question 
will now be submitted to a conference of the 
five powers that signed the Washington 
agreement. There is no immediate issue in- 
volved, for Congress has not yet authorized 
the Navy Department to elevate the guns. 


o 


UGUST 10 was the fifth anniversary of 
the adoption of the constitution that 
established the German Republic, and the 
government tried to make the celebration of 
it an imposing affair. The result was disap- 
pointing. Berlin refused to become enthusi- 
astic. The citizens displayed almost as many 
flags of the old German Empire as of the 
Republic, and only about five thousand men 
and women marched in the procession that 
enlivened the occasion. Republicanism num- 
bers many convinced supporters throughout 
Germany, but so far as the capital is con- 
cernet the new government is endured but 
not desired. . 


HILE the plan of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a regional con- 
solidation of the railways into a dozen great 
organizations hangs fire, enterprising men 
are quietly going about ‘their own plans in 
the same direction. The two young Cleve- 
land capitalists, the brothers Van Sweringen, 
who are comparatively new comers in the 
railway field after having made a consider- 
able fortune in real estate, have succeeded in 
negotiating a merger of five roads, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis (or N ickel Plate), 
the Pere Marquette, the Erie, the Hocking 
Valley and the Chesapeake & Ohio. The new 
system has more than fourteen thousand 
miles of track, and assets estimated at a bil- 


lion and a half. It has access to the sea at | M 


New York and Norfolk, reaches such im- 
portant inland cities as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Cincinnati and 
Louisville, and traverses some of the richest 
coal lands in the country. 


5] 
F is reported that a party of Swiss moun- 


taineers is preparing to climb Mt. Everest | prepara 


next spring. The newspaper dispatch also 
says that the Swiss mean to dispense with 
the heavy oxygen containers that the Eng- 
lish expedition carried and will use phials of 
liquid oxygen, which can be injected by s 
inge into the blood stream when breathing 
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COME AND PLAY WITH 
ME! 

By Clara Alexander 

| PUSSY, will you not come 
down and play awhile with 
me? 

For pussies really don’t be- 
long up in a cherry tree. 











And though it’s sometimes 
fun to be where you do not belong, 

For really well-bred persons it is now 
considered wrong. 


So do you come straignt aown from 
there before you take a fall! 

Then you may play at tag awhile 
with my new purple ball, 


And you shall have a spool of thread 
that’s just as good as new 

And cream to drink and cake to eat 
and maybe catnip too. 


Now, really you do not belong up in 
that cherry tree. 

O Pussy, will you not come down? 
Oh, come and play with me! 


* ¢ 


THE JOY OF DOING 
USEFUL THINGS 
By Pringle Barret 


HEN George went away to camp for 

three whole weeks last summer Betty 

thought that she was going to be a 
lonesome little girl. At first she thought that 
there would still be the Storey children who 
lived next door to play with, but they went to 
their new summer cottage at Lake Marion, 
and so Betty was almost the only child in 
the neighborhood. 

Then all of a sudden a surprise came. 
Betty’s Aunt Barbara and her little cousin 
Barbara wrote a letter to Betty’s mother to 
say that they should like to go to Mayville, 
the town where Betty lived, for a visit. 
Wasn’t she a happy little girl at the thought 
of having visitors! And didn’t the playhouse 
get such a dusting and sweeping and general 
cleaning-up as it had never had before! 

“If Barbara is going to be my guest, I 
want to have everything as clean as I can,” 
said Betty to her mother by way of explana- 
tion. It was the first time that Betty had 
ever had a real guest of her own. 

Before Barbara came everything was as 
gay and happy as it could be. After she came 
too things went happily for a little while, 
but on the third day of Barbara’s visit Betty 
went to her mother with more than a frown 
on her face. Betty’s mother was sewing on 
a new pink dress for her daughter. 

“Tl wish Barbara would go home,” said 
the little girl. 
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AN, ELFS-EYE “UIEW 


BY ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
The meadowfolk know me as Cobweb the Elf; 


Aloft on a grapevine, enjoying myself, 

I swing with my pinions contentedly furled 
Surveying the sights of this wonderful world. 
For, thronging the road through the grasses below, 
The Ants are parading, a glorious show! 
Wherever they’re marching, those soldiers in red, 
There’s mischief afoot, and there’s trouble ahead. 
Across to the clover Glumgulkin the Mole 

Is digging a subway; and under the knoll 
Arachne the Spider is spreading her net; 

The Beetles are grubbing like all of their set; 


Betiy was not 
at°all sure 
about the joy 
of doing 
useful things 


The Katydids, close to the Field Mouse’s gate, 

Are holding their annual autumn debate, 

While up on the hillock a yard or so higher 

The Crickets are training their Michaelmas choir. 
But now what a bumble-hum booms from the glade! 
I’m off in a hurry to render first aid: 

Miss Mellicent, one of our eminent Bees, 

Has tripped on a daisy and bumped her poor knees! 


1? 


Betty’s mother put down her sewing and 
looked at Betty over her spectacles. She 
was astonished, because she thought that 
the two little girls were having a happy time 
together. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” she asked. 

“T don’t like her,’ answered Betty. 
“She doesn’t know what she wants to play, 
and she won’t play what I want to, and she 
messes up my playhouse every day, and I 
wish she’d go.” 

“Well now,’’ said Betty’s mother, and she 
looked at Betty over her spectacles again, 
“T’m sorry to hear that, but I think that so 
long as Barbara is your little guest you must 
be polite to her and try to make her enjoy 
her visit. She will not want to come to see 
you again.” 
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If we go 


L SPECIAL’ PR 
“By MURIEL SICHEL, 


E signs all say,“Keep off the grass? 

there to play, 

) The big policeman makes a fuss 

Ano chases us away 

And waves his arms and whistles loud. 
So I dont think, tt’s fair 

‘When he pretends he does not see 

The fairies playing there ! 


“TI hope she never does,’ Betty began; 

hope she—” 

At that minute the door opened, and 
Aunt Barbara came in. Little Barbara came 
in behind her—a red-faced, angry-looking 
little girl. Aunt Barbara was smiling. 

“May,” she said,—she called Betty’s 
mother May,—‘‘what do you think should 
be done with two little girls who can’t play 
vogether happily?” 

Then Betty’s mother smiled too—a broad 
smile as if she were thinking of something 
really very funny. 

“They might be put to work,” she said. 
“Plenty of hard work is a cure for almost 
everything.” 

Aunt Barbara thought that that was a 
good idea. She said that she had some 
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DRAWN BY BENJAMIN 


sewing that needed to be done, and it would 
serve for work as well as anything else. 

So she went upstairs and got the sewing. 
To Betty she gave a square piece of cloth 
that needed to have cross stitches put all 
round the edge. It was blue, and on it in red 
letters was ““My Dear Mamma.” Betty was 
to put in the cross stitches. Aunt Barbara 
gave her daughter a piece of white cloth and 
a needle with pink thread in it. Then she 
sat down and began to do some sewing her- 
self on a new petticoat that she was making 
for Barbara. 

A regular sewing bee those four ladies had. 
The two mothers laughed and talked to 
each other and seemed to be having a gay, 
good time, but the two little girls just sat 
and sewed as still as still pl be. They 
didn’t talk or laugh at all. For twenty min- 
utes they sat and sewed without saying 
anything. Then Betty looked at Aunt 
Barbara just as Aunt Barbara happened to 
look at her. 

“Tt’s fun to work, don’t you think?” 
Aunt Barbara asked. But Betty wasn’t sure. 
Barbara didn’t think it was. They had to 
keep at it anyway until they finished, and 
it took them an hour. 

When the work was done Aunt Barbara 
asked whether they did not feel better. 
“There’s so much joy in doing useful things,” 
she said. “Your mother and I found that 
out when we were little girls. Don’t you feel 
more like playing together now?” 

Little Barbara said that she didn’t believe 
she did, and Betty was not at all sure about 
the joy of doing useful things. Aunt Barbara 
had looked at mother and winked when she 
said it, and Betty had seen the wink—and 
they had both seemed to think of something 
very funny, for they both laughed. 

“Betty,” said her mother, ‘take this 
quarter and go and get some ice cream. 
Then there’ll be no doubt about your feeling 
better. And when you come back I shall 
have a secret to tell you.” 

The two little girls scurried away for ice 
cream, and this is the secret that Betty’s 
mother had to tell them when they came back. 

A long time ago when she and Aunt 
Barbara were little girls they used to visit 
each other, and once they had sewed and 
sewed for a whole hcur just because they 
couldn’t have a good time playing together. 
At that time Betty’s mother had sewed the 
red letters “My Dear Mamma” on the very 
same piece of blue cloth that Betty had put 
the cross stitches on. How Betty and her 
mother and Aunt Barbara and little Barbara 
laughed over their big secret! 

The next day down in the playhouse the 
two little girls talked it all over and de- 
cided to keep their pieces of cloth for their 
children to sew on when they thought they 
couldn’t play together happily. They folded 
up the two pieces of cloth carefully and put 
them away in the top drawer of the play- 
house bureau. Then they laughed and 
laughed about the joy of doing useful things, 
and Barbara tried to wink at Betty the way 
her mother had winked at Betty’s mother. 
And if after that those two little girls had 
any more trouble in playing happily to- 
gether, no one knew anything about it. 
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A LAZY WAY 
By Dorothy Arnold Baldwin 
What lots of trouble it would save 
If you and I were flowers; 
We'd turn our faces to the sky 
And have them washed by showers! 
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MINNETONKA 
By Edna Tucker Muth 





Why should I think of thrushes who watch at will 
the seabirds 

With pinions blue against the blue a-circling o'er 
the spume, 

Who watch the wild gull dipping where golden 
sails are tippi 

Or with the dusk come drifting in, its silver breast 
to plume? 

Why should I dream of waters fresh who smell at 
will the salt shore 

And hear the breakers pounding on the thresholds 
of the world, 

Or watch the star guard twinkling where brittle 
fronds are tinkling 

Upon some plumy atoll in burnished waters 
curled? 


Oh, love, when every day fails, and all the gulls 
are hidden 

By night that falls so velvet dark when tropic 
suns are gone 

I wake up from my dreaming with silly eyes 
astreaming 

And mind me of the thrushes that used to sing 
at dawn. 

And sometimes with the deck awash in cold 
spray I am thinking 

Back to this reach of sky and wave that’s Minne- 
tonka blue, 

Out there with you adrifting, the thrush’s last 
note lifting— 

Oh, love, I long for rocking in a little green canoe. 
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A TRIUMPH OF FRIENDSHIP 
A FINE story comes from India. The 


famous and influential Hindu, Mahatma 

Gandhi, was recently attacked by acute 
appendicitis while he was in prison, whither 
his opposition to the British government had 
brought him. Something had to be done at 
once. In other times such a man—a rebel in the 
eyes of the prison authorities—might have 
been allowed to die while the red tape of the 
prison rules was being unwound; but the Eng- 
lish doctor, Colonel Maddock, seeing that no 
time ought to be lost, ordered out his own car 
and hurried his patient to the Poona Hospital, 
where he operated upon him. 

Gandhi was under chloroform and the doc- 
tor was ready to use his instruments when 
suddenly the electric light went out, and every- 
thing was in darkness. There had been a break- 
down in the machinery, but there was no time to 
wait for repairs. Under the pale gleam of a 
hurricane lantern the doctor calmly proceeded 
_ the operation and thus saved the man's 
ite. 

Doctor and nurses attended their patient 
with all possible skill, and their tenderness and 
consideration made a deep impression not only 
upon Gandhi but upon the Indian population 
far and wide; for in the eyes of the Hindus, 
Gandhi’s life is sacred because of his love for 
the poor and his self-sacrificing career. 

When he was released from prison Gandhi, 
whose gratitude to the man who had saved his 
life was touching, said to the doctor: “I trust 
you wi!l allow me to remain your patient a lit- 
tle longer.”” And he remained there at the 
prison until he was quite strong again. A warm 
friendship has sprung up between the two men, 
-——two of the finest specimens of East and 
West,—and that friendship may have the 
happiest consequences for India. The British 
doctor, by his devoted conduct toward his 
prisoner, has genuinely touched the hearts of 
thousands who were previously only too ready 
to call themselves the enemies of his race. 
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A BOY WITH A BIG CONSCIENCE 


CURIOUS thing happened to me when 
A I was a lad!”’ remarked old Mr. Mark- 
ham. ‘‘When I was ten years old my 
father died, leaving my mother in straitened 
circumstances with a large family to support. 
My older sisters at once began to teach, and as 
soon as I was old enough I found, a job in a 
clothing store. The work was not hard, but 
one thing troubled me. My father was a tee- 
totaler and had taught me to think it wrong to 
drink. Well, there was an old gentleman who 
stopped daily at the store on his way home and 
took a drink of whiskey. We did not sell whis- 
key, but he kept his bottle and glass there be- 
cause it was convenient. As I was the youngest 
clerk, it was my duty to bring the bottle and 
glass when he came in. 

“Well, I worried about it a good deal and 
finally went to the head of the firm and told 
him my conscience would not allow me to en- 
courage any man to drink. He looked at me in 
amazement; then his face turned red, and he 
cried, ‘See here, boy, are you trying to be 
impudent?’ 


“No, sir,’ I replied, ‘but I just don’t think 
it’s right.’ 

‘““*Well,’ he said, ‘no one stays in my store 
who can’t take orders from me! You may get 
your pay and leave at the end of the week.’ 

“That was a blow! When I went home I told 
my mother the news. She sighed and said: ‘You 
were quite right, my son. I would not have you 
disobey your conscience for all the money in 
the world!’ 

‘‘When the week ended and I was paid in 
full I was told to my great astonishment that 
the firm would present me with any suit of 
clothes in the store that I wished to have. I 
was much pleased and walked out with my new 
suit under my arm, feeling almost cheerful. - 

“T had not gone two steps before one of the 
owners of the drug store next door accosted me. 
‘Want a job?’ he asked. 

“T was too much astonished to answer. 

““T hear you’re leaving Brown’s on account 
of an abnormally developed conscience!’ he 
went on. ‘Well, that’s the kind of young fellow 
we are needing in our business. Can’t have too 
much conscience in a drug store. Somebody’s 
life might depend on it.’ 

“T had recovered my wits by that time. ‘T’ll 
- — to get the work, sir, and I’ll do my best,’ 

said. 

“When I went home and told my mother 
and showed her my suit she exclaimed: ‘I knew 
you were right, but we do not always have such 
quick returns for a little investment in doing 
right!’”’ 
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HE GRINNED—FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN YEARS 


HARROWING, yet amusing, tale of an 
exciting voyage is told by Sergt. W. B. 
Beach in the Leatherneck, the journal 

of the marines. Sergeant Beach was a member 
of a detachment that returned from the 
Philippine Islands on the Grant some time ago. 

A few days out of Nagasaki, he writes, we 
ran into a typhoon and about the midwatch of 
that night we were shippin’ ’em green at every 
plunge. But for a technicality we would have 
drawn diving pay! We had lost our wireless, 
and our screw was grinding halfway out of 
water, when an exceptionally heavy sea struck 
us amidships and battered in the bulkhead door 
of the forward companionway. In the roll that 
followed everything movable including rifles, 
sea bags, marines and several fathoms of chain 
“took off” and flew about the compartment. 
Incidentally half a fathom of chain wrapped 
itself round my neck, but that trifling impedi- 
ment did not keep me from leading the rush 
for top side. Just then, however, in came sev- 
eral tons of water through the battered door, 
and things began to look serious. 

One of the stewards went after the first 
officer, who was unknown to most of us. In a 
few minutes the officer appeared at the head of 
the gangway with a plank under his arm. One 
young marine who had never been through such 
an experience before turned pale as a dreadful 
suspicion entered his mind. The officer was 
carrying a plank; planks float; therefore the 
officer was going to quit the ship! A bunch of 
helpless marines, women and children were to 
be left to the mercy of the waves. It was no 
time to stand on ceremony. 

“Hey, mister!” the little fellow piped out in 
a quivering voice. ‘‘Yuh ain’t a-goin’ to leave 
us, are you?” 

The officer glared and then grinned—for the 
first time in years, according to the steward— 
and said: “‘Well, I guess I'll stay with you until 
morning anyway, son.”’ Then he proceeded to 
bar up the door with his plank. 
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A CALIPH DISPOSSESSED 


HE scenes attendant on the departure of 

the Caliph and his family, recently exiled 

from Turkey by decree of the government 
at Angora, are vividly described by Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown in a recent number of Asia. 
Haidar Bey, Governor of Constantinople, ar- 
rived at the palace on the evening of March 3 
and insisted on seeing the Caliph, who the first 
chamberlain informed him was in bed. His 
Majesty, however, put on a dressing gown and 
received him, but on being told that he must 
leave immediately protested that he would not 


go. 

Haidar Bey gave him a little time to collect 
himself and then said that the motor cars were 
ready and waiting. Meanwhile the news had 
spread through the palace, and, though assured 
of safety, the Caliph’s wives, daughters, slaves 
and servants were panic-stricken; there was 
sobbing, crying, screaming and wild commo- 
tion. All etiquette was forgotten. Hundreds 
rushed into the room and flung themselves at 
their master’s feet, begging him to go, lest if he 
did not comply with the decree he should bring 
death on all the household. The princess who 
had been his wife for forty years finally per- 
suaded him to yield. 

He informed Haidar Bey of his decision, but 
asked for two days to pack. The Governor told 
him, however, that he could have only four 
hours; he must be out of the city before sun- 
rise. “I regret to inform you,” the Governor 
concluded, “that, if by that time Your Majes- 
ty’s household has not been able to pack the 
necessary things, you will have to leave every- 
thing behind. All Your Majesty’s belongings 
will be sent later by a special messenger.”’ 

“The scenes that ensued are hard to describe,” 
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says Mr. Brown. “Crying and shouting with 
despair, all the servants, more than two hundred 
men and women, began to bring out old-fash- 
ioned Turkish carpetbags and luxurious silver 
and gold dressing cases and to fill them with 
the most unbelievable things, which might 
have done for a bric-A-brac shop but not for 
the journey of a large family. They were piling 
up all kinds of Persian and Arabian silks and 
velvets, antique coffee cups in gilded holders, 
rosewood-framed hand mirrors inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, court dresses and gold-braided 
uniforms. No one thought of packing some 
practical, everyday clothes or linen. At half 
past two in the morning the Commissioner of 
Police, who together with four other represent- 
atives was all the time in the palace we oy a 
close watch over the crown jewels, deci to 
intervene and in a businesslike manner, as- 
sisted by a few other men, brought the Caliph’s 
personal belongings, along with other things 
that the family might need in exile, and packed 
everything in seventy-two trunks and bags. At 
four o’clock in the morning the Caliph and his 
family walked out of the palace. 

“Morning found the rest of the members of 
the imperial family completely unaware of 
what had happened a few hours before. They 
were told that they would have to leave Turkey 
in twenty-four hours. Since they had no money, 
they immediately began to sell their furniture 
to local dealers. The entire contents of palaces 
went for a few thousand dollars; pianos were 
auctioned for as little as fifteen dollars. All the 
princes, who had never known what money 
meant, since to get from the treasury all they 
wanted they had only to ask for it, found that 
henceforth they should have to live on their 
own. None of them was able to make a living. 
Most of them could not even dress themselves, 
for they had always had two or three valets. 

“The direct descendants of former sultans 
were packed off the next evening. In a sleeping 
car with sixteen berths twenty princes and 
princesses were crowded together. Persons who 
whenever they had traveled abroad were used 
to special trains would have to content them- 
selves now with a corner of a seat or spend the 
night on a bag in the corridor. Their forlorn 
servants crowded the platform of the station, 
and but for the determined attitude of the 
police hundreds would have gone along and 
thus have increased the hardships of their 
fallen masters. The exit of the Osman family 
from their native country into exile was a 
tragic comedy.” 
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AS IT IS TODAY 














“Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands.” 


—dH. M. Bateman in the Tatler. 
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AN EGYPTIAN NIGHT 


RE all Egyptian dogs as mean as those 
which Sir Harry Johnston describes in 
his reminiscences? Do they all resent the 

presence of Christians? We hope not, if only 
for the sake of visitors to the tomb of Tutenkh- 
amun! This is what Sir Harry has to say con- 
cerning Egyptian dogs as he saw them some 
years ago: : 

Let us suppose that you are camped near an 
Egyptian town in the delta. In this untidy 
assemblage of brick and clay buildings the dogs 
have done their usual barking, yapping, howling 
and boo-hoo-hooing, which commenced after 
sunset and are supposed to slink off toward mid- 
night. But one evil-minded dog has spotted 
your encampment, resents the intrusion of the 
foreign Christian and is determined to rekindle 
the quiescent anger of his comrades. So the 
silence you have hoped for is suddenly broken 
by a hideous, tempestuous volley of barks, de- 
livered with such furious impetuosity that they 
become merged at the end into a prolonged 
howl. The mean dog’s outburst recalls his re- 
treating companions, which at first are indis- 
posed to join in the attack. But this zealot of a 
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dog goes on continuously yapping till at last 
he rekindles the sullen animosity of his friends. 
They reassemble and prowl round your tent, 
uttering low growls. Then one or two of the 
most moved among them join the accuser, and, 
encouraged by the growing sympathy of public 
feeling, the first dog declaims against you with 
renewed vigor. 

At last the whole assembly is stirred, and a 
deafening clamor breaks out; some of the 
female dogs become hysterical, and their shrill 
and dolorous boo-hoos rise above the gruffer 
bass of the sterner sex. All the while the first 
dog’s steady barking rises triumphant above 
the general chorus, shrieking out your crimes 
in a transport of maddened fury, delighted to 
find that he has roused public opinion. There is 
a glad tone of “I told you so! I told you so!” 
ringing through his deafening barks. At such a 
juncture you rise and, seizing anything hard, 
portable and not too valuable, emerge into the 
darkness and fling it where the chorus of barks 
is loudest. But your sortie is futile. The curs 
that a minute before were close to the tent have 
disappeared into the gloom. You return to bed, 
only to be followed by a renewed outburst from 
the dogs, which are now thoroughly in earnest. 
—_ have found their worst suspicions of F sae 
confirmed and are prepared to howl till day- 
break. 
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A MAN WHO SAMPLES SNOW 


T the top of Mt. Rose, which is ten thou- 
sand, eight hundred feet high, and over- 
looks all of Lake Tahoe near Reno, 

Nevada, stands, writes a contributor, the 
meteorographic station of Dr. J. E. Church, Jr. 
With the help of various boys Dr. Church built 
and equipped the little hut there like a ship’s 
cabin set firmly in the loose rocks at the very 
summit, and now each year boys take the 
measurements of snow for him along the 
courses that he has laid out and read his instru- 
ments, which are self-recording for a month or 
more at a time. 

His system of snow sampling, which enables 
him to predict for the ranchers and the power 
companies of the valleys the amount of water 
that they may expect in any season, is only 
now beginning to be accepted in California, in 
British Columbia and in other places where 
such forecasts are important, though he has 
been carrying on his experiments for twenty 
years. His snow sampler, which he has invented 
and perfected, is a long tube of light steel 
made in convenient sections that can be forced 
down through the snow to any depth. 

From the top of the mountain he lays out a 
course on which measurements of the depth 
of the snow are to be taken every fifty or one 
hundred feet for perhaps a mile. At least two 
boys make the trip together, one for each end of 
the tape, which must be kept in a reasonably 
straight line; the course surveyed must be vir- 
tually the same every season and each month in 
a season. When they have forced the sampler 
down through the snow, which is often as hard 
as ice, and pulled it up with a core of the snow 
inside it they weigh the contents on a scale 
carried for the purpose and make a note of 
what the bottom of the core shows, whether 
sand, bits of sagebrush or lichens from the 
rocks, so that the kind of ground on which the 
snow lies may be taken into account in the 
calculations. 

The instruments at the top and at other 
carefully chosen places in the vicinity record 
the temperatures, the barometric pressures, 
the wind velocities and the amount of precipita- 
tion, for all of those elements must be con- 
sidered in the general forecast for the season. 
At Contact Pass, some two thousand feet 
below the summit, there is a refuge hut of tar- 
covered bags filled with sand that is often 
a welcome stopping place for the measurers, 
especially in winter. 

Dr. Church’s own sons and other boys make 
frequent summer trips to restock the two 
cabins, repair the instruments and otherwise 
keep things in good order. In the summer also 
Dr. Church and others sometimes take parties 
of students and teachers to the top, where in 
the tiny cabin there are two bunks with plenty 
of covers of rabbit fur, a stove, a table and 
room for sleeping on the floor. He maintains 
that mountain climbing with a purpose, such as 
the climbing that he has been doing on Mt. 

se for so many years, is even more enjoyable 
than mountain climbing for sheer sport, and he 
has converted to his view some hundreds of 
those who have shared his work. 
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A FOUR-MILLION-DOLLAR PARTY 


GIRL with only one gold-spangled, pearl- 
embroidered party dress to her name 
would probably have felt a bit out of 

place at the magnificent soirée that Miss C 
gave in New York City back in the forties. 
Ah, that was a soirée indeed! In Mr. Meade 
Minnigerode’s book, the Fabulous Forties, he 
informs us that they gave tremendous parties 
in those days. 

Apparently the thing to do, he writes, was to 
install a quantity of enormous mirrors, light 
several thousand candles, provide a sufficiency 
of potted plants and gilded settees, cover your- 
self with pink satin and diamonds and gyrate 
with great dignity for several hours in a brilliant 
pother of grandiloquent banality. You stumble, 
for example, upon the newspaper account of 
Miss C’s splendid soirée at 473 Broadway when 
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THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“her father’s elegant granite mansion was 
thrown open in various ways,”’ to a large com- 
pany of his friends and acquaintances from 
different sections of the city—‘‘yea, even from 
the surrounding country towns in Long Island 
and West Chester, to say nothing of New Jersey 
and Hoboken.” From nine o’clock until ten 
the carriages rolled up rapidly to the door while 
in the lower drawing rooms— 

“Mr. C’s excellent lady, attended by her 
accomplished daughter arrayed in a splendid 
white satin dress and holding in her hands a 
couple of beautiful bouquets, received the com- 
pany, which soon increased to several hundreds 
of the very élite of society.” 

And in case the fact should be overlooked in 
the presence of so many guests from surround- 
ing country towns we are gravely as that 

“the cirele of society of which Mr. C forms 
the centre is scientific, elegant, highly respecta- 
ble and probably one of the richest and purest 
in town. 

“Probably at no recent soirée have so many 
fine fortunes and pretty women been present. 
At a fair valuation about four million, five 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property in 
stocks and real estate was represented.” 
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AMERICA MISUNDERSTOOD 


HE vivacious letters of Miss Anna Maria 

Fay, an observant young American girl 

who had unusual opportunities to enjoy 
English country-house life in the fifties, have 
recently been published. Americans were then 
still rare birds in English society, and her ad- 
vent aroused much curiosity. 

“I find the Clives so interested about Amer- 
ica,” wrote Miss Fay. ‘“‘Miss Mary Clive told 
me that she had been studying the map of the 
United States so that when she asked me what 
part of it I came from she might know where 
that was. They read all the American authors; 
Prescott, Cooper, Irving and Longfellow are as 
familiar to them as to us. There is one thing 
that is very odd, however, and that is that they 
imagine that everything is on such a grand 
scale in America, not only every lake an On- 
tario, every river a Mississippi and every rapid 
a Niagara, but they suppose our domestic 
economy grand in proportion. Lady Harriet 
apologized to Aunt Catherine for the smallness 
of her house, and Mrs. Myrick told Maria that 
the ballroom must seem very small to her after 
the grand ones she is accustomed to. Maria says 
she supposes she has got some idea into her 
head about the halls of the Montezumas! 

“Mr. Robert Clive said to me that the 
scenery must seem so confined here after Ameri- 
can views. ‘Oh, no,’ I said to him, ‘I suppose 
our horizon is not more extended than yours. 

“They appear to think that, if they stood 
upon a little eminence in any part of the United 
States,-they could see the whole breadth and 
length of the Mississippi, Niagara would come 
dashing and foaming to their feet, the Rocky 
Mountains would tower up as a background, 
prairies would lie before them, and the Lakes 
would come into this grand coup d’eil. To them 
our horizon is boundless.” 

Such misconception was at least majestic; 
besides, it was geographic rather than personal. 
But just before a Christmas ball the young 
American records: 

“It is funny how Americans are imagined to 
be quite an outlandish-looking race. Charles 
Landon imagined he should see something very 

id and outré, and Miss Myrick asked me if I 
could speak Indian. I am fortunate at least in 
being pale, for they cannot suspect me of being 
one of the Aborigines.” 

Another of the Landon family on being told 
by Miss Fay’s sister that there were no game 
preserves in America had it explained to him 
that when gentlemen wanted good shooting 
they left the thickly populated regions and 
sought the forests of Maine or the Wild West. 
Mr. Landon thought that sounded interesting; 
still he admitted that he was not sure he should 
enjoy it. “It might be uncommonly unpleasant 
to stumble upon a lion.” 

“Maria allowed him to retain this scanty 
consolation against unlimited liberty of pre- 
serves,’ concludes Miss Fay dryly. ‘I dare say 
he would object to fishing in the Mississippi for 
fear of catching a whale! It is great fun to get 
these young men beyond their depth.” 

No doubt. But if the American girls were a 
trifle mischievous, they were thoroughly amia- 
ble, and that their admirers were never allowed 
to flounder too painfully or too long their in- 
creasing popularity throughout their English 
visit amply proves. 
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PETER PAN AND THE SOLDIER 
Tesatian blinded in the war, a young Aus- 


tralian soldier named Penn wanted to 

“see’”’ the statue of Peter Pan in London 
before he was sent home. I was asked, writes a 
contributor to Country Life, whether I would 
take him out the following Sunday. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m to return to 
Melbourne in a week or two, and I simply must 
see Peter Pan before I go.” 

When we reached the statue Penn put his 
hand upon it. ‘‘Why,” he said, “it’s smaller 
than I thought; I shall know it all.” 

Carefully he felt it piece by piece with little 
murmurs of delight. ‘Just look at this tiny 
mouse!”’ he would say. “‘See this lovely little 
fairy; why, she is stretching up to speak to 
him!” Then again, “‘You are quite sure that [ 
am not missing anything?” 





Indeed I thought he was taking in more 
than many a man with sight. He was very in- 
tent on the examination, but at last, satisfied 
that nothing had escaped him, he turned to me 
and whispered, ‘‘Surely there are a lot of peo- 
ple near us?” 

As a matter of fact there were, but I had 
hoped he would not notice. They had stopped 
as they passed, seeing the tall young Australian 
soldier fingering so carefully the statue that all 
London knows and loves so well. He was obvi- 
ously blind and just as obviously as full of 
strength and vigor as the trees that grew above 

im. I can remember now two women who 
stood watching in silence, with tears running 
down their cheeks. 

“Ah, well,” he said as we turned away, “I 
don’t wonder it draws a crowd; it’s one of the 
loveliest things I have ever seen. I shall be glad 
to think of it when I am back in Australia.” 
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WERE THE HOGS AFFECTIONATE? 


OGS usually are neither intelligent nor 
companionable, but like other animals 
they do not always run true to type. In 

moving from one farm to another perhaps ten 
miles away Mr. Turner, a farmer of the Ken- 
tucky hills, decided, writes a contributor, to 
leave his herd of forty swine in an open field at 
his old home until the following morning when 
he would return for them. Next morning he 
was up early in his new house, making prepara- 
tions for the arduous task of driving before him 
over rough mountain roads two score hogs any 
or all of which might prove refractory. But 
when he emerged from the house into the front 
yard imagine his astonishment at seeing his 
hogs, all forty of them, standing before him at 
the gate! 

Were the hogs so much attached to their 
owner that they followed him to his new home? 
Or did they follow the trail of the farmer’s 
cattle? The owner and all the neighbors too 
were completely mystified. 
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THE GOLFER’S PROBLEM: WHAT 
BALL DID HE USE? 


. ESTIMONIALS” from persons who have 
a certain sort of newspaper reputation are, 
says the Argonaut, always more or less 

under suspicion, for it is known that persua- 
sive advertisers often find it possible to arrange 
that sort of thing as a matter of business and 
do not wait for unsolicited praises of their wares 
to trickle into their offices. 

In confirmation of that suspicion we have 
the story of the professional golfer who entered 
an important tournament and won it. 

When the golfer came back to the clubhouse 
a crowd of enthusiastic golfers gathered round 
him. They had just one >, question to ask. What 
ball had he been using? On hearing the ques- 
tion he frowned and hemmed and hawed a bit. 
Then he said: ‘‘Well, I haven’t decided yet.” 
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MORE EARLY RISERS 


HE story of the Early Risers, which ap- 
peared on the Miscellany Page not long 
ago, reminds a reader of this incident of 
early days in the Little Miami Valley in Ohio: 
A young couple who had just begun to keep 
house were not financially able to buy a clock; 
they determined the hour for rising in winter 
by watching for a light in the window of a 
neighboring farmhouse. One night on waking 
and seeing the light, they rose, did the morning 
chores and ate their breakfast. Still daylight 
held off, and so they sat down to wait. To their 
astonishment, while they were looking out of 
the window, they saw the light in the neighbor- 
ing farmhouse go out. Their neighbors were just 
going to bed! 
Lo no] 


ONLY AN EMPTY 


IX-YEAR-OLD Freddy, a city-bred 
youngster, was on his first visit to his 
uncle’s farm. At breakfast, says Every- 

body’s Magazine, he heard that his uncle’s 
Jersey cow had been stolen during the night. 
“That’ 8 a good joke on the man who stole | 
her,’”’ was Freddy’s comment. 
“Why?” asked his uncle. 


“Why, just before supper last night the hired | 


man took all the milk out of her.” 
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Follow the Lead 
of the Varsity Teams 


Take a tip from America’s most successful 
coaches who turn out the All-American players. 
For years they have insisted on Reach footballs 
and equipment. They know the Reach trade- 
mark is a sign of the highest quality and the 
latest improvements. 


If the treasury is low—there are Reach goods, 
almost as fine as those we furnish the varsity 
teams, at reasonable prices. There are lighter 
— and smaller sizes for the younger fel- 
ows. 


Look for the store in your town where they 
sell Reach goods. They will treat you right! 


FREE— Write us today 
for our new catalog of 
sporting goods. It’s free! 


A.J. REACH COMPANY 


World's Foremost Makers of 
Quality Athletic Goods 


Tulip and Palmer Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brantford,Ont.,Canada 
Pacific Coast Representative, 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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IVORY SOAP 


9944/100% PURE 


THE COMPANION 





“But you don’t know me, sit.” 


“Ah, but I do, Lady. Thy fair 
face betrays thy maskéd eyes. 
Thou’rt none other than the 
charming Sally of my dreams’ 
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OST women know that daily 

cleansing with pure soap and 
water is indispensable if one is to 
achieve and maintain a clear, healthy 
skin. Indeed, this, together with 
good health, constitutes the only sure 
foundation for a really beautiful com- 
plexion. 


But many women do not yet realize 
that soap’s only function for the skin 
is to cleanse. Magical promises of 
cures or transformations cannot be 
carried out by any soap, whatever its 
ingredients or price. 


For instance, if artificial coloring 
matter, medicaments or heavy per- 
fumes could add anything to the 
beneficial qualities of pure soap, we 
would have put them into Ivory Soap 
long ago, for our aim has always been 
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The simplest, safest aid 
to natural beauty 


to make, in Ivory, the finest possible 
soap for the skin. 


But no! Ivory is, and will always 
be, simply pure soap—white, mild, 
gentle, delicately fragrant, safe! 


The gentle stimulation of a face- 
bath with Ivory and warm water, 
followed by rinsing and a dash of cool 
or cold water, brings fresh color—the 
natural glow of cleanliness. If your 
skin is dry, use a little pure cold cream 
afterwards. 


In Guest Ivory, designed for slim, 
feminine fingers, we offer you genuine 
Ivory Soap in a dainty size especially 
for your washstand. Guest Ivory’s 
modest price, five cents, is not a 
measure of its value, for if we were to 


‘charge you a dollar, we could give 


you no finer, purer soap. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


© 10924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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